Let This Be Your Reminder 


PACKACES Fop 
SEPT. fuer | ee : Think of a single homesick soldier in Guam . . . a single 
: ~OGT. I) WAC in North Africa . . . a single sailor on a destroyer 
lying somewhere off the Marianas . . . a single Joe in the 
front line in Normandy . . . It’s Christmas Day. There may 
be turkey for dinner, even if it’s out of a can, and someone 
may decorate a tree. But it will be the mail from home that 
will give the lift to the spirits, will kindle the glow in the 
hearts. 

The Armed Services, the Post Office, the OWI, the War 
Advertising Council, and the Greeting Card Industry have 
pooled their efforts in sponsorship of a huge “Christmas 
Mail Month” drive to remind all of us to plan now, pack 
well, and mail early. The dates for mailing are September 
15 to October 15. Those who have gone from your company 
still think of you as their “business family.” Plan now to 
help take the heartache out of their Christmas which must 

be spent so far from home. You mustn’t forget. 
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Three Feathers Distributors, Inc., New York, N. Y. Blended Whiskey, 86 proof, 60% cane products neutral spirits. 
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THE COMPLETE ATTENTION OF THE HUGE DETROIT 


MARKET IS YOURS....15 OUT OF EVERY 24 HOURS 
INTHE DETROIT FREE PRESS 


The Only Morning Paper In This Market of 3,000,000... 


Story, Brooks & 
Finley, Inc. 
National 


Representatives 


Detroit works and keeps its finger on the pulse of things, around 
the clock. For 15 hours out of the busy 24... from 7 p.m., when 
the Free Press hits the street, until 10. a.m., when the afternoon 
dailies make their appearance . . . there is only one newspaper on 
the job in this market of 3,000,000. Products advertised in the 
Detroit Free Press are presold on a schedule that stretches twice the 
time your story ordinarily remains fresh in any other newspaper. 
For the kind of preselling job that leads to the “wrap-ups” retailers 
love, do it in Detroit through the pages of the Detroit Free Press. 
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i like meeting THE MISSUS at Earl Carroll’s 
6 
9% 
: 
re 
a 
% In Hollywood there’s no brighter, gayer spot than Earl Carroll's. 
| r ‘That’s why we moved CPN microphones there to originate the new 
% Columbia Pacific edition of Meet the Missus. 
. 
| ; Here's a program pattern so sparkling that—when presented over 
2 Columbia's WBBM in Chicago—it opened 10,000 new dealer out- 
E lets for a sponsor in a single month. For 157 straight weeks, it averaged 
si 3,000 dime-laden letters. It even pulled 60,000 of them in one 30-day 
2 c period. More than 200,000 women have participated in its studio fun. 
- Meet the Missus interviews housewives. To get the housewife’s 
. us best attention, you need glamour. So we stage the show at Earl Carroll's 
ose where (as all the world knows) glamour is spelled in capital letters. 
. 126 8 P P 
2 Now—through the portals of Carroll’s theater—there pass not only 
-s the most beautiful girls in the world, but the most moneyed ones 
<a 
. Mi ...typical, merchandise-buying housewives. 
; = yp Y oS 
t The glamour—the high hilarity— please them. They talk about the 
-_ g g y~I y 
_ program. “Yes, my dear...at Earl Carroll's, no less!” We build and 
. hold their interest. And that’s how we make Meet the Missus the 
4 same smashing sales success it’s been in the Middle West. 
Cove 
. Wl Glamourizing The Missus is the kind of Columbia Pacific idea that 
r pays off. Right now, there's a 
8 co-sponsorship available on this 
- show that could pay off for you. 
S Give us or Radio Sales a call— 
Cover ‘ Ss 
1 and we'll give you the full facts. 
ik 
. 106 
li 
‘a 
"§ 
18H 
, 108 
° ; 4 DIVISION OF THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSYEM 
rs... Palace Hotel, San Francisco 5, * Columbia Square, Los Angeles 28 
7 Represented by Radio Sales, the SPOT Broadcasting Division of CBS 


Glamor. 10 Cents a Shot 


Back in the old days before “Fill ‘er up,” was an open 
bid to sweat it out in the pokey for cahoots with the Black 
Market, G. I. Joe used to make a vulgar noise at the kid 
sister (a charter member of the bobby socks brigade) for 
all those pictures of ‘“The Voice’’ on her dressing table 
mirror. But, mom, look at him now! Over his bunk 
smile down the faces of Lana, and Betty, and Dotty— 
lashes sticking out like pieces of wire, mouths slightly 
ajar, eyes sensuously half closed. Mostly. in bathing suits. 


Today down in Manhattan’s 14th Street, sandwiched 
in between fruit stalls and Orbach’s at number 212, Mr. 
Irving Klaw is doing all right with a business built largely 
on Joe’s insatiable appetite for pin-up girls. He mails, 
daily, thousands of likenesses of the queens of Hollywood 
—photographed in the attitude of a sneeze coming on—to 
soldiers, and paratroopers, and sailors, and maritimers, all 
the way from Guam to Normandy. He uses small ad- 
vertising space in movie magazines and publishes a cata- 
log every three months. 


Not so long ago Mr. K. was struggling along with a 
going, going, gone, second-hand magazine business—and 
deploring it. Then Fate, in the form of a plaid skirt and 


If GI Joe is fighting for this, hurrah! 


a cardigan sweater, walked into his office. She spent two 
hours rifling through back issues of movie magazines, ll 
for the love (and a picture) of Clark Gable. Right then 
and there a new business sprang full grown from Mr. 
Klaw’s head. He hasn’t regretted it for a minute. He 
can tell you, based on an analysis of his mail, who js 
headed up the ladder of stardom—and who he—or she— 
will meet coming down the other side. Consequently he 
is regarded in some circles on the west coast as a sort of 
moving finger. 


Mr. Klaw gets his pictures from the studios, who are 
only too happy to cooperate. Usually, he tells us, thef 
customers simply ask for a “good-looking picture of Annf 
Sheridan,”” but he shakes his head over a recent trend to. 
ward horror poses. The gagged & bound, strapped-down-§ gry 
to-the-railroad-trestle shots are going like hot cakes. 


Prices range all the way from ten cents to half a dollar, 
depending on the rarity of the print, and Mr. K. sometimes 
gets paid off in very interesting monies. One marine sent 
him a Japanese invasion note which he had removed from 
a very dead Jap somewhere in the Pacific. Seems the Japs 
got a bit ahead of themselves and had money all printed 
up for the little yellow men to spend when they took 
Hawaii. Somebody else paid off with a ten cent refund 
check from Montgomery Ward & Co. One sailor 
wrote in to express his appreciation for getting his Jaun- 
dry done free for two months. His native laundry wo- 
man swapped her labors for a picture of Dorothy Lamour, 
in a sarong, whom she evidently looked on as a goddess. 
Or maybe she just wanted to compare notes. 


Just now Number One on the masculine Hit Parade 
with female stay-at-homes is (you guessed it) Frankie, 
Alan Ladd runs him a close second, and look out, Mr. K. 
says cryptically, for a dark horse named Turhan Bey. Mr. 
K. thinks he will out-Valentino Valentino. By the way— 
he does a land office business with the WACS who, he 
says, go for Sunny Tufts like a moth patrol for an Au 
busson rug. 


Madison Avenue Farmer 


Up in the deep tangled wildwood of Madison Avenue'’s 
prime farming country, a dizzy eleven floors above the 
asphalt, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne, Inc., is har 
boring a gent who knows more about crop rotation than 
a plow-’em-under farmer. His name is Peter Ham, and 
he’s not in the least sensitive about it. Fact is, he insists 
that porcine and rural though it is, the cognomen had 
practically nothing to do with his choice of profession. 


The day we treked up to see him, dressed for the occa- 
sion in our roughest tweeds, he was gardening like mad 
out of window boxes, to prove to city skeptics that tt 
could be done. One of his boxes had just given birth to 
a 14-carat radish which a couple of Connecticut hibernatoss 
we know would have included in a Tiffany setting. Our 
Mr. Ham was dragging it home to include in an aspic. 


Removing his hands from the good brown earth, he 
immediately exploded his title. With five thousand 4 f 
sorted types of farming being practiced over the country, 2 
no man, he insisted, except a fool, would consider himself FF 
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Lise? 


Just watch an industrial distributors’ salesman work 
Japs sometime, and you'll see why MILL & FACTORY —the 

P )magazine with distributor-controlled, not canvasser -con- 
nted trolled, readership — has the sweetest circulation story ever 
took told. Starting off from his office, after a conference with the 
‘und f sales-wise Industrial Distributor, the salesman knows just 
ailor § where he’s going.... 
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) He knows (he and his more than 1200 colleagues) 
what plants are “war-babies” ... what plants will emerge 
from war bigger and busier than ever. And calling on these 
plants weekly or oftener, he knows just who does the speci- 
fying today ... just who has the final say on orders in every 


department. 


ue’s 


Our 

he 

as- 

try, , 

self BY What's more, he also knows... since his future 


| bread and butter depends upon it...the men making the 
| Plans upon which tomorrow’s buying will be based. Nor 
Eat |, does he keep this inside information about the executives 
d%%) playing such important roles in today’s and tomorrow’s 
buying to himself! 


i5, 
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: CIRCULATION 
Me THE SWEETESTA STORY EVER TOLD 


4 He sends this information right into MILL & 
FACTORY. Why? For the best reason in the world... be- 
cause the Industrial Distributor pays for every copy sent 
out, and naturally wants it to go where it will do him most 
good in terms of present and future orders. 


5 There! That’s the story of MILL & FACTORY’s 
unique circulation method—the story that explains why 
you can always depend on MILL & FACTORY to give 
you up-to-the-minute coverage of the men who count in 
the plants that count, even during the periods of uncer- 
tainty and transition that accompany and follow in the 
wake of war. 


Conover-Mast Corporation—205 East 42nd Street, 
New York, 17; 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 1; 
Leader Building, Cleveland, 14. Duncan A. Scott & Co., 
West Coast Representative, Mills Building, San Francisco, 
4; Pershing Square Building, Los Angeles, 13. 
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—IN MEMPHIS... 


B® Looks “Big Time,” doesn’t it? 
Well, it’s Main Street in Memphis. 
Yes, Memphis is today, and will 

be, a growing factor in Southern 
growth. The Memphis Market is the 
South’s largest trade area, and the 
twelfth largest market in America. 
Reach it...and sel/ it over WMC, 


the Commercial Appeal Station. 


* 5000 WATTS DAY & NIGHT 
* NBC NETWORK 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


BMEPRESENTED NATIONALLY 8B OWNED ANO OPERATED BY 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY * THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


wMc Memonis WJOK - Jackson. Mis 


MEMBER OF SOUTH CENTRAL QUALITY WETWORK | xaex Little Rock WSMB sews aetna 


} KWH - ATES Shreveport 


| products. Even the plant itself is surrounded by a high 


a ‘“farm-expert.” He prefers to be called a ““farm-spe. 
cialist.”” There’s a fine difference, he explained. 


Before he could expound on this difference two artists 
from the Art Department descended on him with a couple 
of sketches, giving him the undivided attention generally 
accorded an oracle. 


‘No, no, no!’’, said Mr. Ham, quicker than a Quiz Kid, 
We edged over to kibitz. The sketch looked fine to us 
A lovely apple orchard in full flower, with nicely gradu. 
ated trees to break up the monotony. 


“Apple orchards,” spoke Mr. H., “are never set out in 
graduated order. An orchard is usually planted all a 
once. Now you can make all the trees the same size, with 
the exception of an end tree, which might have been se¢ 
out later to fill a space.” 


The other picture was of a farmer, dressed in a Brooks 
sack suit, a tie, and a Dobbs’ hat—holding a lamb. The 
eventual advertisement was destined for the Texas market 
and even we could see that it would have got hooted out 
of the state in no time. With remarkable patience ou 


| man Ham invited the artist to remove the tie, tear off the 


suit, strike a match to the hat, and throw the farmer into 
overalls. Then he lit a cigarette with the air of a man 


| who has saved the American farmer from a fate worse 
| than death, while the two artists departed to their caves 
| like chastised errant schoolboys. 


But don’t get the idea that Mr. Haim spends his time 


| criticizing the Art Department. ““Wouldn’t be kept on ten 


minutes,” he said. 


During a typical day he may analyze a new chicken 
feed, look into the possibilities of a chemical for purifying 
water holes, and digest four or five government reports 


| on farm problems. As farm specialist for one of the big 


agencies, it falls to him to advise on all advertising aimed 
at farming areas. Peter Ham covers a lot of ground—and 
a nice job of it he does, too. 


Its A Wire-Bound Life 


Maybe it’s never occurred to you that wire and wire 
products are used almost continually throughout the day 
and night by the average American. If you’re interested in 
proving it, pick up an amusing and enlightening little 
booklet recently issued by Wickwire Spencer Steel ©o, 
New York City. 


In it one is taken on a fascinating tour by two cartoon 
characters, “Wick” and “Wen”. These beaming guides 
trespass on the territory and routine of a fictitious Bill 
Thompson and proceed to demonstrate how Bill's bed, 
alarm clock and chairs all have wire springs. 


They remind us that the car Bill rides to work in is 
simply a moving bundle of wires and wire gadgets. The 
elevator that takes Bill up to his office gets its lift from 
wire rope. And Bill’s factory, prove Wick and Wen, sit 
ply couldn’t operate without its maze of wire and witt 


wire fence. 


The little men finish up by showing us the vital rok F 
wire plays in Bill’s enjoyment of his radio or in his pleasutt F 


in lapping up the latest news by the light of a good lamp 


Wickwire introduces the booklet as a reminder to forme! >) 
and future customers of the many and varied items thi} 


rely on their products. 
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CoucH 


Donato D. Covucu has been 
elected vice-president and 
general manager of sales of 
the American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corpora- 
tion. His headquarters will 


NEWS 


SMITH 


Georce H. (Rock) SmitH 
has been appointed s-les 
manager of the Radio-Phon- 
ograph Division, the Mag- 
navox Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
He will direct post-war sales 


REEL 


IRELAND 


J. A. IRELAND has been made 
general manager of sales of 
the Steel and Tubes Divi- 
sion of Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, succeeding 
J. V. Burley who has been 


be in the general offices of 
the corporation, Pittsburgh. for dealers 


TOWNSEND 


R. P. Townsenp, sales man- 
ager, Kastern Region, Trans- 
portation Department, Johns- 
manville Sales Corp., is 
now general manager of the 
department throughout the 
United States and Canada— 
headquarters in New York. 


AUGUST 15, 1944 


plans and 


JOHNSON 


Joun D. JouHnson, division- 
al sales manager, Transpor- 
tation Department Eastern 
Division, Johns - Manville 
Corp., has been made sales 
manager, Eastern Region, 
Transportation Department 
—headquarters in New York. 


training courses 
and salesmen. 


KELUNER 


J. C. Kewiner, Jr., former- 
ly assistant manager of sales, 
service, Servel, Inc., Evans- 
ville, Ind., has been ap- 
pointed acting manager of 
the department, succeeding 
Prescott B. Wiske. He joined 
the company April, 1928. 


appointed manager of sales 
of the Carbon Bar Division. 


CARTER 


Arruur H. Carrer has been 
made general manager for 
the United States and Can- 
ada, the Klein Institute. He 
formerly was general man- 
ager, Fertilizer Division, 
Canadian Industries, Ltd.— 
headquarters in New York. 
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TOM BRENEMAN 
Genial host of “Breakfast at Sardi’s’, 9.30 
A. M. Monday through Friday. If you stay 
the day with his zany wit you'll find it 
another reason to stay tuned to KECA... 


The Blue Network. 
FROM 


K ECA 
1o YOU 


Leow OWNED AND OPERATED BY 
NETWORK 


THE 


790 ON YOUR DIAL 


One of a series of 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENT 
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From the BLUE to YOU to AMERICA! 


This is the split-second, tri 

: , triple-play plannin 
rem of the BLUE'S constant effort lagen 
the network...to assure you greater service. 


: is for you that the BLUE strives for more 
istening, better ratings, more sales, more value 


for every dollar invested in the BLUE. 


The purchase of 
7 powerful, well-liked, Radio 
Station KECA, Los Angeles, is another vital 


step in BLUE progress...another reason the 
N BLUE is a better buy for you. 


Represented nationally by Blue Spot Sales 


ven 
= | e New York Chicago _ Detroit Pittsburgh San Francisco Hodywood 
j | IS THE 
: : NETWORK 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of Sates MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending August 15, 1944 


New Rulings on Commissions 


THE WAR LABOR BOARD has issued an interpretive 
bulletin which makes some important changes, one of 
them applying to commission salesmen. Heretofore, both 
the Board and the Salary Stabilization Unit have ruled 
that even if a salesman receives a salary of less than $5,000 
er annum, but his commissions bring his total earnings 
above $5,000 per annum, he would be subject to the 


jurisdiction of the Salary Stabilization Unit. The Board 


now rules that he is subject to the jurisdiction of the War 
Labor Board because his base salary is less than $5,000 
per annum. 


The importance of this lies in the difference between 
WLB and SSU rules on commissions. SSU states that an 
increased dollar amount may be paid if there has been 
no change since October 3, 1942, in the base salary or in 
the rate and method of computation of commissions. WLB 
permits the higher commission to be paid if there has 
been no change in the rate and method of computation 
of commissions, and does permit a change in base salary 
if this were otherwise permissible under the regulations 
—as, for example, an increase within an established range 
in accordance with the salary rate schedule. 


The 2% That Stinks 


FROM A TOTAL OF 5,849 ADVERTISEMENTS, a 
special committee of the National Association of Better 
Business Bureaus found a maximum of 80 objectionable 
advertisements of 31 advertisers. While the number deemed 
“objectionable” to the public is less than 2% of the 
advertisements studied, it is obvious that this small per- 
centage is Causing criticism. By advertisers, the objection- 
able ads were deemed so for the following reasons: 


1. Undue exaggeration—13 advertisers 

2. Trading upon war theme offensively—11 advertisers 
3. Misrepresentation—2 advertisers 

4. Scare appeal—3 advertisers 

5. Over-emotionalism—2 advertisers 


The survey was made at the invitation of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. 


Deductible Advertising Costs 


THE WAR CONTRACTS PRICE ADJUSTMENT 
BOARD has issued revisions to renegotiation regulations 
which include a reference to advertising expenses. The 
tegulations now provide under Section 387.1: 


institutional advertising (designed to keep the ad- 
Vertiser's name or identity of his peacetime products 
before the public) should ordinarily be allocated be- 
tween renegotiable (including business done under 
cost-plus, fixed-fee or other similar contractual ar- 
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rangements) and non-renegotiable business on a pro 
rata basis in the amount allowed in accordance with the 
provision of paragraph 387.2 hereof. Product adver- 
tising (specifically offering individual products for 
current sale)’ is ordinarily allocatable to non-renegoti- 
able business. However, where a contractor’s normal 
volume of peacetime products has been wholly or 
partly replaced by war products, an amount of product 
advertising not inconsistent with the past practice of 
the business may be considered as essentially institu- 
tional advertising and allocated on the same basis.” 


The statement issued by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue on September 29, 1942, still stands—that to be 
deductible, advertising expenditures must be ordinary . . . 
necessary . . . must bear a reasonable relation to the busi- 
ness activities in which the enterprise is engaged .. . 
should not become an attempt to avoid proper tax pay- 
ments . . . must be reasonable expenses to speed the war 
effort . . . or to cut down accidents . . . or unnecessary 
absences and inefficiency . . . also reasonable expenses for 
the promotion of Government objectives in wartime. 


Which Tax Plan Is Right? 


TAXES WILL BE REVISED soon after war's end, and 
many executives are debating the conflicting theories ad- 
vanced by two groups of business men. Beardsley Ruml 
and H. C. Sonne are the authors of a plan which has 
been introduced through the National Planning Associa- 
tion which would remove all corporation taxes except 
for a token 5% franchise tax and place practically all of 
the tax burden on individual income taxes. 


The Ruml group contends that their plan would create 
prosperity by giving corporations a greater incentive to 
risk capital on new ventures and would make security 
buying more popular through doing away with the vexa- 
tious double taxation on dividends. If corporations em- 
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The C.L.0. Political Action Committee (see Significant Shorts) 
has a sales campaign for its field workers which compares 
favorably with the best campaigns of manufacturers. The car- 
toon is from their radio handbook, and helps to drive home 
the point that “it (a radio forum) is not the place for speakers 
merely to argue about their pet points of view.” 


ployed more people, there would be created a great reser- 
voir of purchasing power with which consumers would 
buy the products of the corporations, and the services of 
other establishments. What it would do to the price system 
is something else again, for it seems very obvious that the 
public would not stand for the profits that are being made 
now before taxes. 


The argument of the Twin Cities group is that the 
lowering of oe income taxes would give all of us 
more disposable income, that with this increased disposable 
income we would order the products which would keep 
the factories humming at a high employment level. 


Who is right? Both groups have a plausible argument. 
We have a hunch that if it came to a showdown, Congress 
would take the Twin Cities Plan because individual in- 
come taxpayers vote and corporations don’t! 


Get the Facts First 


BACK IN THE POST-WAR DAYS of 1918-19, market 
research and field surveys were unknown, and company 
heads took a leap in the dark when they introduced new 
products. Today, the smart boys do not think seriously 
about a new product unless they Anow by intensive field 
research that there is a demand for it. Three releases came 
through one day this week which illustrate the point: 


One told how the distributors of Zenith Radio Corp. 
had begun intensive dealer surveys of their territories to 
make sure that they will be ready for instant action when 
civilian manufacture is resumed. Each distributor is sup- 
posed to interview every potential dealer in his territory 
and help him to work out solutions to problems as they 
present themselves, in addition to franchising new dealers 
to replace war casualties, and to strengthen territories 
where there has been rapid population growth during 
the war years. 


Executives of the American Home Products Corp. have 
been making a detailed study of world markets, and an- 
nounce that in addition to their own operating companies 
in six foreign countries, the various units of the corpora- 
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tion are going to focus on Latin America. “Standards of 
living in Latin America are improving. There is an in. 
creasing demand for pharmaceuticals, processed foods and 
household products. When peace comes, the market for 
American products such as drugs, vitamins and food in 
war-ravished areas promises to be tremendous.” 


After many months of field testing and contract work 
among restaurants, hotels, night clubs and cafés, the 
Roma Wine Co. has launched a powerful and compre. 
hensive merchandising plan in eating places. In selected 
restaurants a test was made which proved conclusively 
that wine has never been properly “exposed” to customers. 
To solve the problem, the company devised tip-ons for 
menus, suggesting that the meal be started with Roma 
Sherry, or that Roma Burgundy brings out the best in 
foods. 


The test was successful in increasing wine sales, and 
to the restaurant owner the increase was strictly plus busi- 
ness, for it required no increased costs in the dining room 
or in the kitchen, The company has now prepared and 
is distributing through its sales organizations, three-quar- 
ters of a million tip-ons. 


Significant Shorts 


Department of Striking Thoughts: “Within two years 
after the end of fighting, federal expenditures will drop 
from about $90,000,000,000 to $25,000,000,000 a year. 
This will represent the greatest and swiftest disappearance 
of markets in all history,” Sumner H. Slichter before the 
CED. ... “For 39 consecutive months, farm cash income 
has been higher than at the corresponding time a year 
earlier,” the Midwest Farm Paper Unit. . . . “Cost of living 
in the United States for 1946 will decline under the weight 
of an abundance of commodities. The drop in living 
costs may in time tend toward the 1939 level and for the 
1946-47 period may be 115% of 1939,” Dr. Julius Hirsch 
in Barron’s Weekly. . . . “Any firm in business or manv- 
facturing that is studying possible markets for its products 
can get good meat from SALES MANAGEMENT's Survey 
of Buying Power without spending any red ration points, 
Mayor LaGuardia in a July 30 broadcast. Thanks for the 
plug, Little Flower. Of course you couldn’t know that all 
copies were sold more than a month ago. 


Department of Unmitigated Crust: A \etter addressed to 
S. M.’s Advertising Manager came in the other day from 
an Eastern agency which places some space with us. It 
said that one of their clients had been awarded an Army- 
Navy “E” citation, that a news story and photograph had 
been sent to the editor, “with a request that they run the 
story if possible. Anything you can do to see that this 
item does appear, will be greatly appreciated by us.” ... 
Do guys like that respect the papers which fall for their 
pressure? As far as S. M. is concerned, Mr. A. G. G., 
you can save your time and paper. 


The CIO Is a Smart Promoter: There is a smart profes- 
sional touch about the literature being turned out by the 
CIO Political Action Committee. They are going to be 4 
force to be reckoned with, and the trained sales and ad- 
vertising strategists in the Dewey camp may find theit 


equals in this new labor political group. If you dont f 
believe it, get hold of their recently issued pamphlets, f 
“This Is Your America” and “The Radio Handbook,” the 


latter being sound and practical advice on how to put ovet 
a successful radio program. 
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BY 
Cc. W. UFFORD 


Vice-President 
Barrington Associates, Inc. 
New York City 


A Blueprint for Building Your 


Most Important Product: Salesmen 


A widely known management consultant outlines a basic personnel 


program for sales, covering recruitment, training, compensation, 


personnel relations, services for sales personnel, and research. 


HE task of rebuilding the sales 
forces of American business in 
the post-war period presents a 
personnel problem — a prob- 


) lem bigger than building peacetime 


goods. Sales management must build 
from scratch with manpower inexper- 
ienced in sales, or largely “‘out of the 
habit” of sales. For most organiza- 
tions building a good salesman will 
be both harder and more important 
than building a good product. 

Many sales managers have watch- 
ed with great interest during the 
past five years the growing knowl- 
edge and experience being gained by 
business organizations in the fields of 
selecting, training, paying, and utili- 
zing, factory manpower. They have 
found that many of these develop- 
ments can be applied beneficially to 
sales manpower problems. 

The sales. manpower problem can 
be engineered, and a sales personnel 
Management program can be develop- 
ed to meet practically any sales re- 
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quirement, ranging from _ specialty 
selling on a house-to-house basis to 
the sale of locomotives. A basic per- 
sonnel program for sales usually in- 
volves the six major functions of: 
Recruitment 
Training 
Compensation 
Personnel relations 
Services for sales personnel 
. Personnel research 
These six major functions will be 
outlined here on the basis of the fun- 
damental management principle of 
careful, objective analysis of the busi- 
ness requirements of the organization 
and of the needs, interests, and re- 
actions of the manpower involved. 
The selective processes used by 
business in securing the manpower it 
requires range from carefully develop- 
ed analyses of human characteristics 
and analyses of the job to be done to 
flash impressions and recommenda- 
tions of “friends of friends.” The 
result is that some sales organizations 
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come into production quickly and con- 
sistently with a minimum of weeding 
out of the “almosts” and ‘‘never-will- 
be,”’ while others suffer for months in 
the process. 

Sources for locating prospective 
sales manpower are as varied as the 
markets which must be reached. Some 
firms advertise almost continuously in 
the newspapers for men. Others may 
comb their factories or their offices: 
Still others ‘“‘raise them from pups’’ 
through apprentice courses open to 
bright young men; however, regard- 
less of the sources of manpower be- 
ing used, firms that must add many 
men quickly have learned that scien- 
tific methods of selection’ are of the 
greatest value to them. 

It is usually basic in selecting sales 
personnel to make a careful analysis 
of the job to be filled to develop a 
specification of its requirements. A 
typical specification may cover such 
points as the following: 

Duties and responsibilities involv- 


ed: 


Human characteristics required—such as 
initiative, patience, cooperation, liking for 
people, energy, intelligence, and many 
others of equal or lesser importance. 


Special requirements—such as age, mari- 
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tal status, engineering education, mechani- 
cal ability or understanding, ability to deal 
in intangibles, and ability to handle people 
in groups. 


Products to be sold—including such fac- 
tors as engineering features, service require- 
ments, applications, unit of price, and cus- 
tomer acceptance. 


Territory available—covering such factors 
as type, size, location, potential, earning 
possibilities, and coverage required. 


Customers and prospective customers to 
be handled—number, type, location, and 
distribution channels. Other items import- 
ant to the job in question. 


Detailed specifications of this type 
are used by sales managers because 
they provide a complete ready refer- 
ence to the requirements of the job 
which can be uniform throughout the 
Organization for a particular sales job 
and available for other phases of the 
sales personnel management program. 

Even with this specific knowledge 
of what is required, experience shows 
that the human animal is a complex 
affair which we cannot by any means 
read on a meter. There are, however, 
four methods by which it is possible 
to ascertain the salient features of 
an applicant, which will determine his 
probable value upon a specific job. 


How to Measure Knowledge 


First is the process of measuring 
the degree to which a prospective 
salesman possesses certain knowledge 
required by the job. Comparable to 
the trade-knowledge tests used to 
determine the soundness of a me- 
chanic’s knowledge of strength of 
materials or blue-print reading, prac- 
tical measuring sticks can be set up by 
studying the amount of specific 
knowledge possessed by good sales- 
men in the organization on one hand 
and the comparative amount possess- 
ed by poorer salesmen on the other. 
Through this procedure, an applicant’s 
knowledge of marketing, distribution, 
product application or other fields 
can be measured in terms of the 
actual experience of the sales organi- 
zation rather than according to some 
theoretical ideal. 

The second method is the process 
of aptitude testing through which we 
can measure inherent human charac- 
teristics. Here, again, the measuring 
sticks should be established by study- 
ing the firm’s experienced salesmen 
for the extent to which they possess a 
certain quality, such as inductive 
reasoning, or practical judgment 
which are essential or useful in the 
particular organization. These should 
not be confused with personality tests 
or I.Q. tests, inasmuch as they gauge 
measurable human qualities with 
which a man is born. 


The third method is through skilled 
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interviewing. This is, for all practi- 
cal purposes, the only way to judge 
those factors for which no dependable 
measurement is as yet known. 

Most sales managers use this 
method quite well, but they will do 
better through the development and 
use of job specifications which can be 
particularly useful in three ways: 

1. Specifications help to keep inter- 
viewing objective and so minimize 
the tendency inherent in interviewing 
to reflect the interviewer as well as 
the applicant. 

2. The specifications will help an 
interviewer to keep in proper propor- 
tion the many points covered. 

3. Interviewers find specifications 
helpful in keeping the applicant as 
the focus of the interview and so 
prevent the tendency to sell the appli- 
cant on the company rather than to 
analyze him as a prospect. 


The Investigation Method 


The fourth method is by investiga- 
tion of the applicant’s previous per- 
formance. While this process serves 
as a check upon the other three, most 
sales managers have found that it is 
inadequate unless preceded by the 
others. It has obvious weaknesses 
which must be guarded against, name- 
ly: Applicants rarely offer any but 
favorable references. Former em- 
ployers sometimes submit undepend- 
able information either from inade- 
quate consideration of the subject, a 
reluctance to speak ill of the departed, 
or even an occasional willingness to 
hang one on the competition. 

In investigating performance, sales 
managers will value evidence in the 
following order: (1) Personal inter- 
views with the person referred to; (2) 
Telephone conversations with him; (3) 
Replies to mail inquiry; (4) Letters 
and testimonial carried by the appli- 
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cant. They will frequently weigh them 
40-30-20-10 on the basis of 109 
points. 

Some of the most effective recruit. 
ment programs embrace a balanced 
use of these four selective processes 
supported by adequate amele of the 
people and of the techniques used, 
Such records will help to evaluate the 
results achieved by the program and 
to work the bugs out of it so that 
it will be constantly more effective in 
delivering to the organization the best 
manpower available. 

The process of preparing job speci- 
fications and of hiring personne! an- 
alytically along specific lines, as out- 
lined above, will provide a substantial 
background of information about a 
job and about the man who has been 
selected to fill it. The task of train- 
ing, then, is to supply whatever defi- 
ciencies may exist in the man’s char- 
acteristics, knowledge, and experience. 

An experienced salesman of good 
personal caliber may require training 
which emphasizes those things which 
will fit him for the particular organi- 
zation, product line, and customers. 
Of course, he may pick up these 
things himself over a period of time, 
but specific training will reduce the 
period of his uncertainty. 


Training New People 


Particularly under ssc condi- 
tions, however, many firms will have 
hired men who are likely to be nearly 
or wholly new at the sales game. The 
hiring process may have recruited a 
select group of ex-service men who 
fit the basic personal requirements of 
the job—for example, route salesmen 
for a food products concern. They 
have been selected because they al- 
ready have useful characteristics such 
as youth, aggressiveness, ability to get 
along with people, and eagerness to 
build a future. Here the training te- 
quired will cover the entire field of 
basic sales methods, product lines, 
display planning, and all the rest of 
the knowledge which experience has 
shown is necessary. 

But whether the salesman is ex 
perienced or green, the difference be. 
tween the rquirements of the job and 
the there already possessed 1s 
the chief training job to be done. It 
will yield to analysis and will te 
solve itself into a series of orderly 
segments such as “Analysis of the 
Sales Problem” or “Presentation 0 
the Planned Sale,” for each of which 
a suitable training unit can be pte 
pared. Each unit will generally ™- 
clude an outline of the particular sub 
ject; a coverage of the specific know!- 
edge, trade terms, rules, cautions, ¢tc. 
involved; a convincing reason fot 
acquiring this particular knowledge, 
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and a coverage of the best way or 
ways to apply the knowledge to get 
the results desired. Different subjects 
and different types of trainees will re- 
quite varying forms of presentation. 

Where a sales manager is planning 
to devlop or refine his training pro- 
gram to meet the task which lies 
ahead, he may find considerable inter- 
est in a simplified outline of the care- 
fully-developed ‘‘Job Instructor Train- 
ing Program” of the “Training With- 
in Industry” division. This program 
was developed as an effective pattern 
for the tremendous task of training 
millions of men and women for all 
sorts of unaccustomed war work. This 
simple, fourstep procedure, which is 
highly flexible and can be adapted for 
either groups or individuals, is brief- 
ly as follows: 


1. Prepare the Learner—Put 
him at ease; find out what he already 
knows about the unit; get him inter- 
ested in learning the subject; have 
conditions which will favor his learn- 


ing. 


2. Present the Operation—Pre- 
sent the material, stressing the key 
points, in units which can be master- 
ed at one time. 


3. Try-out Performance—Test 
him by having him perform the job, 
and then correct his errors. Have him 
practice the instruction material until 
he is competent at it. 


4. Follow-up—Put him on his 
own but with access to help. Check 
on his performance, encourage ques- 
tions, get him to look for key points 
as he progresses. Taper off the extra 
coaching to a normal follow-up. 


Properly adapted and applied to a 
specific problem, firms have utilized 
this outline to guide the development 
of a training process which will im- 
part complete, basic information in 
the most effective manner. When it 
is supported by adequate guidance 
and experience in the field, it will go 
far toward producing the best sales- 
men possible from the manpower 
furnished. 

Sales managers have long been 
aware of the difficulty of developing 
a plan for sales incentive compensa- 
tion which is sound, equitable, and 
applicable to varying business condi- 
tions over a period of years. But 
recent analysis in this field has yielded 
some ideas which can perhaps be 
adapted and applied to a given situa- 
tion. 

Through the personnel manage- 
ment technique of job evaluation, the 
various jobs in a sales organization 
can be broken down into factors such 
as knowledge and experience require- 
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Pillsbury Launches New Packages 


The entire Pillsbury line of packaged foods has now been sent to 
market in up-to-date dress. Items shown here landed on retail 
shelves during the last fortnight. (See “Pillsbury Retires Outmoded 
Packages; Seeks Shelf Appeal, Family Identity,” SM June 1, 1944.) 


(Top) Package transition for Sno Sheen over a quarter century. At 
the left, its first container. Center, the one just discarded. Right, 
the bright newcomer. 


(Center) The original, the discard, the new, for Farina. (Below) 
The familiar pinwheel theme is finally abandoned. 
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“Mr. Wilkins, is it true that you used to tell our salesmen they 
must ask for every order ‘at least five times’? Why?” 
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ments, responsibilities imposed, and 
difficulties involved. By a process of 
comparing the jobs according to the 
degree to which these factors are 
present in each, it is possible to de- 
velop the relative basic value of each 
job to the company. 

This information on relative job 
values is useful for several reasons: 


It provides a means for correlating com- 
pensation on various jobs. 


It facilitates an over-all comparison of 
compensation in one’s own. organization 
with that of other organizations. 


It guides the establishment of ranges of 
compensation for varying general perform- 
ance by the various individuals on jobs of 
comparable value. 


It guides a uniform consideration of fac- 
tors such as volume of sales, length of 
service, or general compensation adijust- 
ments upward or downward with changing 
business condjtions. 


To some, this approach may sound 
theoretical. Space does not permit the 
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development of detail to show how 
practical it is. In essence, however, 
it is merely using the proven method 
widely used with plant and office em- 
ployes as well as salesmen of measur- 
ing volume and performance factors 
separately. . 

When selection methods assure em- 
ployment of only the best qualified 
people; when proper training makes 
salesmen productive with the least un- 
certainty and disappointment; when 
proper compensation assures a proper 
standard of living for the salesman to 
meet his long-range needs and stimu- 
lates him to make a contribution to 
the company’s progress, then the 
foundation for a fine relationship be- 
tween company and men is laid. 

Upon a basis of knowledge, train- 
ing and understanding, fortified by a 
continuous two-way interchange of in- 
formation and ideas, management 
supervisors, and salesmen can work 
constructively together to accomplish 
the selling job at hand. 


Selling, by its very nature, requires 
predominantly high-grade group of 
men and women. They represent a 
real investment to the company. Usu- 
ally they represent, also, the only 
medium through which the company’s 
sales opportunity can be realized. 

In this realistic light, it has been 
possible for many firms to handle 
their organizational relationships in a 
frank, friendly, and businesslike spirit 
which cannot help but engender a mu- 
tuality of confidence, respect, and 
purpose which will contribute much 
to the success of the selling job. 

In such a program of friendly 
relationships between the sales force 
and its management, certain activities 
will appear which, while not per 
business propositions, can yield sub- 
stantial results through company-sales- 
man cooperation. 


Building Friendly Relations 


Within the category of such desir- 
able activities would fall medical serv- 
ice, group life, health, accident, and 
hospitalization insurance; safety, 
recreation, and retirement programs, 
and many others. 

A program of this sort should not 
be presented as a paternalistic benefi- 
cence. It should develop out of the 
considered needs, desires, and oppor- 
tunities of the organization. It should 
be proportioned to meet those require- 
ments within the limits of the com- 
pany-employe ability to finance it on a 
long-range basis and to absorb its 
benefits. 

Of course, no amount of such 
activities will ordinarily be sufficient 
in themselves to constitute a sound 
relationship between company and 
salesman; however, when fitted into 
a well managed program, they will 
round out the purely business features 
of the plan. 

Some firms have felt that the 
human element is entirely intangible 
and, therefore, not subject to business 
controls of any sort. But the program 
outlined in the foregoing discussion 
contains many tangible factors, the 
costs and results of which are rather 
readily determinable. 

Some factors, such as training costs 
vs, training results (as shown by in- 
creased sales), can be approximated 
in dollar values. The results of other 
factors, such as proper introduction to 
the job, or a company loyalty policy, 
may be expressible only in terms of 
reduced turnover or other benefits. 

Over a period of determined effort 
in this field of sales personnel re- 
search and statistics, many supposedly 
intangible factors will take on a defi- 
nition and tangibility which will per- 
mit an improved direction and con- 
trol over the entire program. 
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Loaded on flat cars, 300 giant Massey-Harris combines head for the fields. More than 


300 of them are in the prairie division. Each will cut 3,000 acres this summer. 


Massey-Harris “Panzer Division” 


Scores Break-Through on 


Here is industrial drama. Five hundred huge Massey-Harris com- 


bines manned by company crews, are sweeping through the grain 


helt bringing in the crops. It’s predominately a public service . . . 


but it’s also a story of public relations and advertising at its best. 


Based on an interview by Lester B. Colby with 


JOE M. 


TUCKER 


Vice-President and Assistant General Manager 
The Massey-Harris Co. 
Racine, Wis. 


RAMATIC, yes. Meet the 
Harvest Brigade. Five hun- 
dred brand new self-pro- 
pelled combines, advancing 
northward with the organization of an 
army, are gnawing away, field by field, 
cutting 14-foot swaths from Texas to 
the Canadian border this summer. 
They are owned and kept moving, 
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sometimes as many as 18 hours a day, 
by “custom operators.” 

“These five hundred machines will 
cut more grain in less time than any 
500 machines in the history of the 
world,” said Joe M. Tucker, vice- 
president and assistant general man- 
ager, The Harris-Massey Co., Racine, 
Wis., when interviewed in the com- 


Farm Front 


pany offices in that Wisconsin city. 

“I have been in this business 34 
years and this brigade is the most dra- 
matic thing I have seen in all that 
time,” remarked James M. Duncan, 
president, The Massey-Harris Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Can., the parent organ- 
ization. “The reason it is so outstand- 
ing is because it is fulfilling a great 
purpose. It takes on the nature of a 
crusade. It’s the thing they’re doing 
for the war effort, not the dollar, that 
is inspiring the crews running them.” 

The story begins many months ago. 
This nation has 80,000,000 acres of 
small grains to harvest this year. Man- 
power is short. The average large com- 
bine of 10-foot cut and over, owned 
by a farmer, cuts about 400 acres, 
threshing as it goes. The farmer, as is 
his habit, has generally cut his own 
grain and that of a few of his neigh- 
bors. The harvesting season has been 
short. With hundreds of thousands of 


farm workers in the Army and the sup- 
ply of new combines limited, a situa- 
tion perilous to the 1944 harvest was 
foreseen a full year ago. 

In the Summer of 1943 executives 
of The Massey-Harris Co. mapped a 
plan. They went to Washington and 
laid their cards on the table. They 
had a story to tell. 

“Permit us to manufacture 500 self- 
propelled combines for delivery in 
1944,” they argued, ‘‘and we will do 
a job that never has been done before. 
We make all three of the general type 
of combines but in our self-propelled 
combine we have a machine tailor- 
made to counteract the wartime short- 
age of men and materials. The con- 
ventional 6-foot model, pulled by a 
tractor, cutting 18 acres a day, in 40 
days will cut 720 acres. The conven- 
tional 14-foot model, pulled by a trac- 
tor, working the same number of days, 
will harvest 1,600 acres. Our self-pro- 
pelled combine, cutting a 14-foot 
swath, will average 50 acres a day. So, 
in 40 days it will cut 2,000 acres. 

“Putting it another way, it will re- 
quire 1,389 tractors, plus as many 6- 
foot conventional combines, to harvest 
1,000,000 acres; or, it will take 625 
tractors pulling 625 14-foot conven- 
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Like a giant cavalcade, the Massey-Harris 


Harvest Brigade rolls up from the South with 


the season . . . and, quite incidentally. 


Ry ange giving 

M-H the best advertising it has ever had, 
(Left) Little Bobby Little, 15 years old, js 
the youngest operator of a combine in the 


tional models to do the same job. With 
our self-propelled combines no tractors 
are needed, therefore thousands of 
tractors can be freed for other nec- 
essary farm work.” 

They went further than that. They 
pointed out that with a 6-foot con- 
ventional pull model it requires 555,- 
600 man-hours to harvest 1,000,000 
acres; with thé 14-foot conventional 
model, one man to operate the tractor 
and another to run the combine, the 
same job would consume 500,000 
man-hours. 

“With our setup,” they said, “one 
man operates the entire machine. We 
can cut 1,000,000 acres using up only 
200,000 man-hours.” 

The next step was to point to the 
saving in fuel consumption. The esti- 
mates were: 6-foot model, 750,000 
gallons of tractor fuel; 14-foot con- 
ventional model, 500,000 gallons of 
combine fuel and 750,000 for tractor 
fuel, because two power units are used, 
or a total of 1,250,000 gallons. The 
Massey-Harris self-propelled combine, 
it was claimed, would do the same job, 
1,000,000 acres, with 750,000 gallons. 

Then, to cap the climax, another 
claim was placed before the executives 
in Washington. They were told: 


, 


prairie division. 


(Below) Robert Miller engineers a 14’ com. 
bine through the wheat fields of G. C. Morris, 
Vernon, Tex., banker. 


(Right) J. D. Russell pauses for chat with 
George Robertson in a wheat field near Lisbon, 
Texas. 
acres of grain in 11 days. 


Russell has harvested more than 409 


“The pull-type combine rolls down 
a percentage of the grain in the field 
when it cuts its first swath. That is be. 
cause the tractor must run ahead of 


the cutter bar. Much of this cannot be § 


recovered. Our self-propelled combine 
has no tractor ahead of it to tramp 
down standing grain. For this reason 
we recover an average of approximate: 
ly a half-bushel more grain per acre— 
1,000,000 acres. 500,000 bushels 
saved that otherwise would be lost in 
the fields. And 500,000 bushels of 
wheat will look mighty big to some 
of the starving Europeans.” 

If given permission to manufacture 
and sell 500 new combines, the com- 
pany further pledged, they would not 
sell them to farmers who would limit 
the acreage to be cut to their own and 
a few of their neighbors’ crops. Mr 
Tucker explained the plan in this 
manner: 

“Before we sell one of these new 
combines the buyer must pledge to cul 
2,000 acres of grain as a minimum 
this summer. If he lived in the De 
kotas, or Minnesota, or any other 
northern state he would buy his m* 
chine and take title through his local 
agent. However, when we deliver 
the combine it will be shipped to some 
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point down South, in Texas or Okla- 
homa say, and he will start his sea- 
son’s work there, working northward. 

“That, of course, means that he 
will start early and follow the ripening 
of the grain as the season progresses, 
ending his task in the fall. It means 
weeks more of operation.” 

The 500 combines are really oper- 
ating in four brigades, in Texas, the 
plains states, California and the North- 
west which is made up of Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon. About 100 
of them were sent west of the Rockies. 
More than 300 of them comprise the 
lains brigade, the vast wheat area to 
the west of the Mississippi river. 


The Texas brigade, for example, is 
a self-contained unit. The harvest of 
early flax in southern Texas begins 
each year about May 1 to May 15. 
Texas oats are ready for harvest by 
June 1; the wheat in northwestern 
Texas, about June 20; that in the Pan- 
handle country, by July 1. After that 
the Texas maize crop, a sorgum-like 
plant which bears its grain at its top, 
comes in. The combines start the maize 
harvest down near Corpus Christi and 
end up around Amarillo, often cutting 
well into December. The plains states’ 
brigade, however, is the biggest and 
most dramatic. 

Mr. Tucker flew to Amarillo the 
other day and then toured northward 
to check on the plains brigade which 
was just swinging into. the Kansas 
wheat fields. One evening in a small 
town he came upon a crew that was 
on the move and parked for the night. 
Six combines, all under the ownership 
of one man, were standing lined up 
like so many battle tanks. With this 
outfit were 18 grain trucks, one tractor 
truck, one service truck to insure quick 
fepaits, two house trailers, a chuck 
Wagon trailer and a station wagon. 

here were 18 men in the crew. That 

ay, the owner reported, the crew had 
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cut, threshed and hauled 
bushels of wheat. 

Charges paid by the grower differ 
somewhat, depending on the yield and 
condition of the grain, the terrain and 
other factors. The minimum price 
normally is $2 per acre;.this year it is 
closer to $3. If the grain is heavy, or 
much of it down, which slows harvest- 
ing, it may cost a flat per acre price 
plus five cents a bushel or even ten 
cents a bushel for all wheat over 20 
bushels per acre. 

Many growers want their wheat de- 
livered to elevator or trackside. That's 
where the grain trucks come in. This 
may call for a haul of five, eight, ten 


16,000 


or more miles. This part of the job is 
contracted for on a per mile per bushel 
basis. 

The harvest brigade is operated as 
a strictly military unit. The Massey- 
Harris plant in Racine is headquarters. 
Here will be found the “‘commander- 
in-chief” and the “general.” Branch 
managers are “‘‘colonels’’; territorial 
managers are ‘“majors;” dealers are 
“captains; service men, “technical 
sergeants.’’ Custom operators are “‘lieu- 
tenants.” Every man participating as- 
sumes a definite responsibility for the 
success of the campaign. 

The technical sergeants, or service 
men, are so distributed that they can 
rush to a trouble spot on short notice 
and they are mobile. Any breakdown 
must be as short-lived as possible. To 
assist the brigade operators as they 
move from one territory to another, 
plans and contracts are worked out 
ahead. Government AAA agencies co- 
operate as impartially as possible, their 
custom-combine booking facilities 
dovetailing nicely with the work of 
the brigade. 

In each county there is a county 
AAA office and a county committee 
composed of three farmers. In each 
county there is a sub-committee known 


as the community committee composed 
of three farmers. They register the 
needs of farmers who will use the 
service of a commercial operator who 
may have one, two, three or maybe a 
half-dozen combines. The committees 
work in advance of the arrival of the 
combines, have a list of farmers in 
need of the service, and so reduce the 
lay-over time. Actually, brigade oper- 
ators have comparatively little need 
for this service as farmers come to 
them in person and contract for cut- 
ting. In making short jumps, the com- 
bines travel at the rate of about eight 
miles an hour on the road. If a long 
jump is necessary they may be loaded 
on a truck for greater speed. 

Recently the schedule of 2,000 acres 
per combine was upped. A “general 
order’ was sent out asking each oper- 
ator to lift his harvest to 3,000 acres, 
which would mean 60 days of work at 
50 acres per day. If this is carried out 
the brigade will harvest 1,500,000 
acres instead of the 1,000,000 acres 
originally planned. 


Company Offers Prizes 


To spur the operators more, the 
Massey-Harris company has offered 
$4,500—$1,800 for the plains states 
and $900 for each of the other bri- 
gades—in prizes to be paid in War 
Bonds. Prizes start at $500 and range 
down to $100. Awards are to be made 
on the dollar value of the grain har- 
vested. Contestants are required to 
keep a careful check of various costs as 
fuel used, repairs, time in operation, 
etc. This, it is held, will be extremely 
important data which can be used in 
the future by salesmen; proof of per- 
formance, in other words. 

It is estimated that the gross earn- 
ings of a combine which costs $2,600, 
if it harvests 3,000 acres in 60 days, 
should run more than $10,000. If two 
crews are used, one working daytimes 
and the other nights, they would even 
increase this. One man operates the 
combine but others are needed to haul 
away the grain unless the farmer fur- 
nishes his own trucking facilities. 

To carry out such a program con- 
siderable spade work had to be done 
in advance. Dealers had to know 
their part in the program. A series 
of dealer meetings and operator's 
service schools were scheduled. Grain 
growers had to be told what they 
could expect. So, before the season 
started, a national advertising pro- 
gram was started. Display advertis- 
ing appeared in Successful Farming, 
Capper’s Farmer, Progressive Farmer 
and the Pacific Rural Press. The com- 
pany prepared advertising and sup- 
plied cuts or mats to be used in local 
newspapers to inform the growers. 
This was placed through the Massey- 
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Harris advertising department to 1n- 


sure publication. The dealers, how- 
ever, footed the bill. This local dis- 
play preceded the arrival of the bri- 
gade and told them when it was to 
be expected. 

Outstanding farm radio stations in 
the wheat belt also have been used, 
timed to coincide with the brigade’s 
arrival in a general territory. In fact, 
the sweep of the brigade northward 
soon became so important a story that 
both newspapers and radio stations 
have given it a vast amount of free 
publicity. It early was looked upon 
as important news. 

To this point this story has told 
how the job was done, how it fitted 
into the harvesting problem of the 
Nation; that above all, it was devised 
as a patriotic work in a time of man 
shortage and stress. Now let us tell 
something of what the organization of 
the Harvest Brigade means, or can 
mean, to The Massey-Harris Co. 


A Giant Demonstration 


“It is a great, impressive demon- 
stration of our combine,” said Mr. 
Tucker. “It has focused the atten- 
tion of. the farm press in the grain 
sections, the local radio, county and 
district farm agents and the farm- 
ers and grain growers upon the com- 
pany name and company products. It 
has made us known in the regions 
where we most desire to be known. 

“National magazines and big city 
newspapers have carried stories of the 
harvest brigade and its panzer-like 
drive through the grain fields. Pic- 
ture magazines have sent photogra- 
phers into the wheat belt to take pic- 
tures. Invariably they tell that it is 
a Massey-Harris program originated 
in a great national emergency. That, 
we feel, is legitimate publicity though 
the primary motive was to get a big 
wartime job done. 

“More, it is a giant demonstration, 
dramatic and convincing, that makes 
every farmer and every grain grow- 
er in the territory we invade conscious 

of the combine, its performance and 
’ the Massey-Harris name. Every com- 
bine and grain truck carries large bri- 
gade emblems identifying it as a unit 
of the brigade and so our name tie-in 
cannot be missed. I am confident 
that many growers who use the bri- 
gade’s custom-cutting service will, 
some day, be prospects for machines. 

“No, I don’t think that the harvest 
brigade idea will carry over, at least 
not in a big way, into peace times. 
There are certain disadvantages. One 
of them is cost. Generally, the grow- 
er has to pay the custom-cutter from 
say $3 to $4 an acre. If the farmer, 
come peace and an adequate supply of 
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machinery, buys his own combine, he 
can do the job cheaper. 

“If he has considerable acreage, 
considering the investment, he may 
get out for close to $1 an acre. If he 
cuts his own grain, and his neighbor's, 
he can surely keep his costs down. 

“We pioneered the self-propelled 
combine, led in research and develop- 
ment, showed how to speed up har- 
vesting and save more grain. We 
were well out ahead of our competi- 
tion. Other companies are now fol- 
lowing us. They'll be in the market 
with similar machines, no doubt. 
Older and bigger, some of them are 
better known among the farmers. 

“However, this self-propelled har- 
vest brigade is overcoming much of 
this. The farmers know us now. 
Next year they will know us, and our 
name, far better. All that is publicity, 
public relations, advertising. And 


take those people in Washington. To 
convince them you have to show them, 
It wasn’t any child’s play to prove to 
them that we had superior equipment 
for the job, that we could cut down 
manpower needed, reduce fuel costs 
and do more per machine. 

“We had to have the facts; we had 
to produce the evidence. Our sales 
talk had to be good. If it were not, 
we ‘never would have received pri- 
orities for these 500 combines. 

“Well, it all sums up to the fact 
that we are putting on a huge show, 
getting more attention than a circus, 
doing a big patriotic job, and making 
Massey-Harris known throughout the 
nation. If we get long-time results 
which redound to our advantage, who 
can say that we have not the right to 
cash in on them. It all looks fair 
enough to me and it certainly has been 
a grand adventure.” 


Campaigns and Marketing 


Eyes to the Wall 


Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., has come a 
long way since those early days of 
the slicker - than - a - duck’s-back floor 
coverings, wildly scrolled, or abloom 
with roses. Now you can find their 
smart offerings on the floors of some 
of our best foyers. Congoleum an- 
nounces that it has found a new use 
for its products. As a matter of fact, 
it has found a new product—Congo- 
wall. This is a ‘‘lustrous baked enamel 
surface in cameo-like tile design on a 
special, patented, flexible, water-re- 
sistant felt backing.” It will be intro- 
duced to consumers soon, and since 
Congowall is the company’s first new 
post-war product, introduction will be 
in the nature of a field test. A limited 
quantity of the product will be made 
available to as many dealers through- 
out the country as possible. 

Through such a distribution, Con- 
goleum feels that it can supplement 
laboratory tests with actual field ex- 
perience. The laboratory tests have 
proved that Congowall will not warp 
or chip, buckle or bulge, peel or 
crack. At present it is available in 
only five colors—peach, green, black, 
blue, and white. 


After-Dinner Sunset 


Sunset, Inc., Chicago, producers of 
a line of American cordials, has been 
tempting palates since 1894. In all 
that time it has never resorted to 
advertising. Even without promotional 
effort the line has enjoyed success. 
But a national market has remained 


practically untouched. To tap it, Sun- 
set is launching its first campaign, 
using full-color advertising in national 
magazines, under the aegis of Al 
Paul Lefton, New York City. Back- 
ing up the magazine advertising, Sup- 
set is going all-out with substantial 
mewspaper space, plus outdoor and 
car-card advertisements filling in the 
picture. With all this, Sunset hopes to 
make its name synonymous with qual- 
ity cordials. 


Catch-as-Catch-Can 


Anglers, those boys who go out 
in the morning with sixty dollars 
worth of equipment, and return in 
the evening with a dollar's worth of 
fish from the meat market, will re- 
joice to receive a small calendar from Ff 
Gallagher and Burton. The calendar f 
has each day of the summer months 
marked by a small fish—the blacker 
the drawing, the better they are 
biting! 

Aside from the fishing idea, the 
main bait that Gallagher and Burton 
is angling with is “Cooperate at 
home—Fish for food.” Below this 
message is another, ‘Choose the right 
day,” and below that, “Choose Gal- 
lagher and Burton’s . . . and all's 
well.” 


White’s Safety Drive 


By means of a series of posters, in 
humorous cartoon style, White Motor 
Co., Cleveland, is making its em: 
ployes more safety-conscious. 

Inasmuch as accidents due to cate: 
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Take a lesson from the mistaken thinking that mounted one-way guns 


on the Maginot Line... and on German defenses at Cherbourg. Cover all approaches available to 
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the future. Well-rounded advertising includes the use of fine printing, and that means Champion paper. 


this BF Start planning immediately for the big postwar push toward lasting prosperity! 
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BEWARE ¥ SLIPPERY FLOORS/// 


White Motor Co. jogs its employes into 
consciousness of the need for safety 
measures through a series of posters 
handled in humorous cartoon style. 


lessness present a serious problem to 
industrial concerns, White decided 
that its safety posters should be 
doubly arresting. The company there- 
fore, discarded all idea of preachy 
warning and sought to convey in their 
safety reminders just plain good na- 
tured ribbing about the oversight and 
negligence which so often lead to 
tragic mishaps. 

These cartoon posters attracted im- 
mediate attention and helped to plant 
a germ of caution for the benefit of 
all. The series included illustrations 
of the danger lurking in blocked or 
damaged fire doors, in slippery floors, 
and in smoking near inflammable ma- 
terials. Some stressed the value of 
wearing safety shoes and goggles in 
certain types of work. 

Each week one of these smile-pro- 
voking posters appeared on the 45 
bulletins throughout the plant. And 
since they were amusing everyone 
read them. The campaign embraced 
16 different posters in all. 


Wanted—Negro Nurses 


Three large organizations—Pepsi 
Cola Co., Schenley Distillers Co. 
(Drug Division), and International 
Cellucotton Co.—are lending support 
to the effort of enlisting Negro nurse 
recruits who can qualify, through the 
use of the Negro press. Until recently 
there were only 200 Negro nurses 
overseas with the American Red Cross, 
who were in a position to be of serv- 
ice to the wounded. 

Schenley’s campaign runs through 
August, uses the same illustrations as 
those used by Pepsi Cola, and spe- 
cifies that Negro applicants write to 
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recruiting headquarters in New York 
City. Applications are culled, chosen 
applicants are told where to report— 
a veer from the advertisements for 
enlisting white gurses who are told 
to report to the nearest hospital. Rea- 
son—only twenty hospitals in the 
country are prepared to train Negroes. 


Selling Through Knowing 


Working on the theory that to sell 
a product one must first know it, 
United States Plywood Corp., the 
world’s largest producer and distribu- 
tor of plywood, is inaugurating a 
salesmen’s training program, which 
brings the men directly into the plant 
and puts them through the paces. 
First training course is being con- 
ducted at the corporation’s Algoma, 
Wis., plant. In small groups the 
men spend a week going over the 
plant in all its departments studying 
the manufacture of plywood, and en- 
gaging in question-and-answer  ses- 
sions. When he finishes his week the 
salesman will have a good working 
knowledge of factory methods and 


plywood manufacture—invaluable in 
selling the finished product. 


O Pioneers! 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., this year, 
is seventy-five harvests old—fair 
grounds for a little nostalgia. Pills- 
bury was pioneering, too, when Amer- 
icans were fighting their way across 
the frontier. 

In its newest campaign the com- 
pany pays tribute to the wives of 
those men who pushed across the 
land, and to the hardships they en- 
dured to make a new life, and at the 
same time Pillsbury looks to the re- 
sourceful women of today who will 
move on to the future frontiers. 

In celebration of its anniversary, 
Pillsbury is running (in McCail’s) a 
full-page advertisement, in four col- 
ors, dramatizing the company’s three- 
quarter century service to womankind, 
and featuring its Diamond Anniver- 
sary Recipe Booklet, offered free to 
writers-in. 

McCann-Erickson, Inc., is handling 
the campaign for Pillsbury. 


Sales Management Offers a New 
Salesmen’s Application Blank 


a salesman’s application blank 

which embodies all essential 
information—a blank for use by com- 
panies that have not designed, on a 
custom basis, such a tool for their own 
use. Such a blank is presented on the 
following four pages. 

Reprints, exactly as the blank ap- 
pears here, are available from the 
headquarters editorial office at 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New 
York. Prices will be found at the end 
of this article. 

The editors believe that perhaps the 
best results can be achieved by cus- 
tom design of an application blank to 
meet any individual company’s specific 
needs. This can be done, however, 
only after the sales department has 
done sufficient research work to have 
discovered which of a man’s many per- 
sonal history and experience factors 
are most significant in their relation 
to probable success as a representative 
for the company. If such a hiring tool 
is not available, SM’s new blank can 
be used as an adequate substitute. 

If corporate record-keeping on each 
individual salesman is to be systematic 
and complete, the active file on each 
man should include, properly filled 
out: 


EADERS of SALES MANAGE- 
R MENT have been asking for 


1. Preliminary application blank— 
if you use one. 
2. The formal application blank. 
3. The interviewer's appraisal blank 
—if you use one. SM recom- 
mends it. 
4. The applicant’s aptitude test re- 
port. 
5. The applicant’s Retail Credit re- 
port—if you use one. 
6. The applicant’s medical report. 
7. Some type of form for recording 
the salesman’s training, his sales 
record, periodical appraisal for 
strength and weakness by his su- 
periors, and related information. 
Most application blank forms are 
entirely cold in their approach. The 
one we offer here puts a modicum of 
selling into the pages, in the belief 
that hiring good men 7s a selling job. 
The application blank was designed 
by the SALES MANAGEMENT editors 
and is copyrighted by Sales Manage- 
ment, Inc. It may not be reproduced 
in whole or in part for any purpose 
whatsoever. 
Prices for the blank in various quan- 
tities: 
i | Serre 10c each 
100 and over ........ 8c each 
Address Sales Management, Inc., 
386 4th Ave., New York 16, New 
York, and send remittance with order. 
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Will Big Stores Cold Shoulder 
National Brands After The War? 


America’s bellwether department stores are pushing big-name 


wares with boundless energy. Will they continue this policy after 


V-Day? A sober analysis of the pro’s and con’s indicates that the 


national brand position will probably be stronger than ever. 


BY JAMES C. CUMMING 
John A. Cairns & Co., New York City 


ECAUSE of war-caused mer- 
chandise_ scarcities, national 
brands have been having a 
field day in department stores. 
Big stores and small stores are go- 
ing far out of their way to please their 
sources by featuring the sources’ 
brands. In an advertisement captioned 
“A Study in Label Lore,” P. A. Berg- 
ner & Co., Peoria, recently featured 
the brand names of dozens of manu- 
facturers such as Pepperell, Hickok, 
Manhattan, Interwoven, Bates, Fruit 
of the Loom, Chatham, Ozite, Kirsch, 
Tomlinson of High Point, Munsing- 
wear and Van Raalte. “These famous 
names,” said Bergner’s, ‘have helped 
us to maintain the Bergner name of 
quality and dependability, which is 
what we mean when we say ‘your de- 
pendable store for over 50 years’.” 
Similarly, Furchgott’s, Jacksonville, 
has made national brands the subject 
of an important advertising program 
that is credited by the store with 
bringing about a marked improvement 
in the store’s reputation for quality 
merchandise. 


What Big Stores Are Doing 


And, as an example of what the 
larger stores are doing, consider this 
copy from a recent advertisement by 
L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, fourth 
largest store in the country: “By these 
famous fashion names you know 
them! McKettrick! Gold Cross! 
Seamprufe! Bali! Tailortown! You 
know them for their superior quality, 
recognize their sound fashion sense, 
appreciate their fine workmanship, and 
buy them with confidence because 
they’re backed by Bamberger’s quality 
label at One of America’s Great Stores 
in New Jersey’s Greatest Fashion Cen- 
ter.” Yes, Bamberger’s gets in a 
strong plug for itself, but it also gives 
a strong play to its sources’ brands. 

But what’s. going to happen when 
the war is over? Will a swing back 
to private brands be the result of in- 
Crease’ competition as mills strive to 
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sell their output through civilian chan- 
nels? 

A weighing of evidence indicates 
that the national brand is likely to be 
stronger than ever. 

To reach a logical conclusion on 
this point, let’s look into the recent 
history of branded lines. There was, 
as we all know, a distinct trend 
toward private brands up until the be- 
ginning of the depression. Follow- 
ing the lead of such national bell- 
wethers as Macy's, New York City, 
many stores felt that their best inter- 
ests lay in building their own names 
and their own brands, rather than the 
names and brands of their suppliers. 

Then, during the depression, two 
things happened that reversed this 
trend: 

First, falling prices made customers 
decidedly conscious of quality. De- 


L. Bamberger & Co., 
Newark, in its ad- 
vertising pages gets 
a strong plug for it- 
self, but it also 
gives strong play to 
its sources’ brands. 


partment stores found that the re- 
sponse to a national brand promoted 
at a new low price was greater, gen- 
erally, than to a private brand pro- 
moted at a new low price. 

Second, the enactment of price con- 
trol legislation removed a very im- 
portant reason for the promotion of 
private brands. No longer did re- 
tailers feel that it was impossible to 
show a profit on national brands, and 
that they must turn to private brands 
to protect themselves against cut- 
throat competition. 


Six Important Factors 


There was, therefore, a strong trend 
under way toward national brands 
during the late ‘thirties — a trend 
which has been sharply accelerated by 
the war. 

This excursion into history, how- 
ever, does not answer the question 
of whether national brands will be in a 
stronger or a weaker position after 
the war. Conceivably, the trend 
toward national brands might reverse 
itself. It may be well, therefore, to 
examine a few of the factors that im- 
pel department stores to develop and 
promote their own private brands. 
These six factors are among the most 
important: 

1. Because. the private brand is 
something the store controls exclusive- 
ly, it is beyond competition. When 


price-cutting develops on similar mer- 
chandise in competing stores, the re- 
tailer with a private brand always can 
maintain that his is a little better qual- 
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Fort Wayne 


INDIANA'S 2nd LARGEST MARKET 


“Fort Wayne's future 
looks good to me...” 


“There are a lot of boom towns 
around overthe country where 
things have been very rosy 
for the past 2 or 3 years. What 
these towns do after the war 
is none of my business—all I 
know is—I'm staying where 
I am. I’m mighty satisfied to 
live and work in Fort Wayne. 
The way things are going 
here suits me.” 


* 
MARKET REPORT 


(First 6 months of 1944 compared 
with first 6 months of 1943) 
Industrial Employment . Up 7.6% 
Industrial PowerConsumption Up 4.3% 
Industrial Gas Consumption Up 16.7% 
Carloadings(outbound) . . 

Bank Debits 
Postal Receipts 


(Source: The Chamber of 
Commerce of Fort Wayne) 


* 


The News-Sentinel is delivered by 
carrier to 97.8% of all homes in 
Fort Wayne every week day. 


First in AAdvertising 
During the first six months of 
1944, The News-Sentinel carried 
3,893,168 lines of display adver- 
tising—1,937,790 more lines than 
did Fort Wayne’s morning news- 
paper—2,495,504 morelines than 
did Fort Wayne’s Sunday news- 
paper— and 540,126 more lines 
than both combined. 

(Media Records) 


* 


Che News-Sentinel 


Fort Wayne's *Good Evening” Newspaper 
ESTABLISHED 1833 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


* 


Representatives: Allen-Klapp Co. 
New York — Chicago — Detroit 
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ity, or that it has exclusive advantages 
which are not offered by the cut-price 
national brands. This is an import- 
ant reason why Macy’s is and prob- 


| ably always will be a private brand 


store. Macy’s unique price policy is 


_ father to the store’s policy of creating 
| private brands wherever possible. 


2. Aside from the price control fac- 
tor, every store likes to have items that 


_are not sold by any other store in 


town. Many manufacturers, recog- 
nizing the advantage in catering to 
this rule of merchandising, sell on an 
exclusive basis to a single store in a 
city. The private brand gives this ad- 
vantage in lines of merchandise where 
manufacturers may not be in the habit 
of selling on an exclusive basis. Pri- 
vate brands created by some of the 
buying offices, such as the Associated 


| Merchandising Corporation’s “Barbara 
_ Lee” lines, have as an important rea- 


son-for-being this desire on the part 
of the stores for exclusive items. 


At the Mercy of the Store 


3. The development of private 


| brands puts the retailer in a position 


to switch manufacturers at will, with 
no sacrifice of business. There is no 


| way for the customer to know when 
| the manufacturer has been changed, as 
_ the brand name and the packaging of 


the goods remain the same. The pri- 
vate brand manufacturer is, therefore, 


| at the mercy of the store. 


4. Because of the lack of identifi- 


| able competition, the important mat- 
| ter of the mark-up of a private brand 
| is, within reason, in the hands of the 
| store. 
| all pricing factors once competitive 
| bidding has established the basic man- 


In fact, the store is master of 


ufacturing cost. However, lest this 


| item look too perfect for the store, we 


should note that no manufacturer need 


make a private brand unless he can 


show a profit on it, and that competi- 
tion for similar items in other stores 
will act as a brake on mark-up. 

5. Sometimes a manufacturer will 


| actually figure a lower cost on the 
| production of a private brand than he 
| will on his own national brand. Be- 


cause excess plant capacity is the chief 


| reason for this temptation to a manu- 
| factarer to compete with himself, it 


may be a situation that will come up 


| to plague us in the post-war years. 


The classic example of this kind of 
internecine competition was the fa- 
mous contract under which the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. made Allstate 
Tires for Sears, Roebuck and Co. In 
attempting to justify the terms of the 
contract, Goodyear contended that in 
this way it used plant capacity which 
would otherwise have remained idle, 
and that overhead should not there- 
fore be charged against Allstate on the 


same basis that it was charged against 
the Goodyear All-Weather Tire. 

6. Frequently products are available 
under private brand labels that the 
store could not get otherwise because 
of exclusive agreements with a com. 
peting store in the same city. A sheet 
manufacturer, for example, may sell 
his own national brand to only one 
store in a city. But he has no objec. 
tion to selling the other stores under 
their own private brands. 

There are other points in favor of 
private brands, but these are the main 
ones. The better to determine their 
strength and their weakness, let's ex. 
amine a similar half-dozen factors in 
favor of the promotion of national 
brands by department stores: 

1. The experience of retailers dur. 
ing war years has shown them that 
their prestige is increased by national- 
brand tie-ups. The examples we al- 
ready have mentioned, from Berg. 
ner’s, from Furchgott’s and from Bam- 
berger’s, are typical of the way de- 
partment stores are promoting these 
tie-ups. Dozens of similar examples 
could be cited. 

2. We already have mentioned that 
the enactment of fair-price legislation, 
such as the Feld-Crawford Act in New 
York State, has made national brands 
profitable for the retailer. 


Price Fixing Will Help 


Before price-fixing, footballing of 


many lines was standard practice 
among merchants. Sheets, for ex- 
ample, were rarely advertised by stores 
except at cut prices. Some manufac- 
turers tried to control this practice by 
bringing pressure to bear on their re- 
tailers to maintain prices which gave 
them an adequate mark-up. Others 
winked at it, smug in the misguided 
belief that the lower prices provoked 
by such competition resulted in greater 
volume for them at the expense of the 
department stores’ profit. 

At war’s end it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that most of the better-known 
national brands will be price fixed, 
and that they can no longer be used 
as the battleground of cut-throat com- 
petitors. This single factor probably 
would result in the increasing promo- 
tion of national brands by department 
stores after the war, even if all other 
factors in their favor were absent. 

3. Sharp price fluctuations have 
been our economic experience after 
other wars. We all remember the in- 
flationary effect of war savings im 
1919 and 1920, followed by the mer- 
chandise deflation of 1921. Should 
this bit of history repeat itself, re 
tailers will find national brands im- 
portant because of the standard qual- 
ity they indicate to consumers. 

Let’s use men’s socks as an example 
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Please give the service men first call on Long Distance from 7 to 10 each night. That’s the best time for most of them to call home. 
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Candid camera catches Mr. Norman 
LaC. Olsen of ALUMINUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA discussing engineering de- 
tails with Mr. N. O. Aeby, General 
Purchasing Agent of Johns-Manville 
Corporation, New York. 


“Naturally, I call on Purchasing 
Agents,” Alcoa’s Norman Olsen declares. 
“Since it is the Purchasing Agent who is 
responsible for the selection of supply 
sources, I want him thoroughly familiar 
with my products and services. 


“His job is buying. So if you want the 


order, sell the Purchasing Agent. That,” 
says Mr. Olsen, “is basic” — and he ought 
to know, for he has been working in the 
field more than 17 years. 

There’s advice that’s every bit as 
sound for industrial advertisers as for 
industrial salesmen! 

How can you act on it? How can you 
sell the P.A. through advertising? By 
using PURCHASING! It’s the P.A.’s own 
national magazine, remember ... the 
one magazine that gives you guaranteed 
coverage of all ime«vrtant centralized 
Purchasing Departments. 

For information about rates, write 
PURCHASING, 205 East 42nd St, New 
York 17, N. Y.; 333 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill; Leader Building, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio; Duncan A, Scott & Com- 
pany, West Coast Representatives, Mills 
Bidg., San Francisco 4, and Pershing 
Square Bldg., Los Angeles 13. 


A Conover-Mast Publication 


“We're trying a new tack in merchandising, Mr. Sparoni,—how would you 
like to handle our line of costume jewelry?” 


* 


to illustrate this reason for national 
brand preference. Women, who buy 
80% of the socks men wear, plan 
their purchases in one of two ways. 
They plan to buy by price, perhaps a 
pair of 50c socks. Or they plan to 
buy by brand name, let’s say a pair of 
Interwovens. Should the 50c un- 
branded or private branded socks ad- 
vance to 65c or drop to 35c, either 
price or quality is immediately open 
to suspicion. But if the price of In- 
terwoven rises to 65c or drops to 35c, 
there isn’t the same room for doubt. 
The brand name is the assurance of 
uniform quality, and because the price 
change is the same everywhere at once, 
the store can justify it more readily. 

4. The fact that national brands 
sell faster will be a big point in their 
favor after the war. The war's end 
won't solve the help problem in de- 
partment stores; if anything it will 
create a new and difficult training 
problem. Many women who have 
been working as*salespeople for the 
duration because they regarded it as 
the patriotic thing to do, or because 
their husbands were in the service, 
will retire to private life. Other wom- 
en, many of whom are now doing fac- 
tory work, and returning service men 


* 


* 


will have to be trained by the depart- |} 
ment stores to handle new and strange |} 
selling jobs. 

These people, new to selling or 
rusty on selling techniques, can sell 
national brands better than private [i 
brands or unbranded merchandise for ff 
two reasons: First, national advertis- ff 
ing pre-sells the national brand. In 
most cases the customer knows the 
selling points of the item so thor 
oughly that the actual sale is merely a 
matter of taking the money and wrap- 
ping the package. Second, many man- 
ufacturers of national brands do 4 
pretty good job of sales training. Har § 
rassed training departments and buy: 
ers, trying to educate store staffs on 
the selling points of thousands of 
items, will welcome the training m* 
terial that goes with the nationul 
brand. 

5. Nobody can deny that the te 
turning soldier, as a consumer, will 
exert a tremendous influence on the 
merchandise the post-war department 
store carries. During the last war, t 
cite just one example, the soldier was 
educated to the comfort of the soft 
collar shirt. After the war every de 
partment store and furnishings stot 
in the country had to stock up 


AR 
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7} One way every ad can help the war effort 


Of all the techniques of war advertising, 


‘ there is one which has received little or no 
J arises cel { general recognition. 

\ > od 2 This is the technique of working war mes- 
sages into straight preduct advertisements 
... by adroit handling of the product-selling 
copy itself. 


illustrated at left are three examples of this 
technique. The excerpts show how different 
war messages were woven into advertise- 


Sut doctor | held handy 


ments designed to do an out-and-out prod- 


uct-selling job. 


Obviously, ads like this cannot be as effec- 
tive in helping the war effort as advertise- 


py Clare 
(nor tatvone 
pps banane Osment 


ieee ments devoted exclusively to war themes or 
advertisements in which war themes play a 
predominant part. 


But many advertisers may not be in a posi- 

| you Ves UN £5 tion to adopt either of these two more effec- 
: J : ie 

tive methods of war advertising. They have 

the problem of promoting products in a com- 

petitive market. And their products may not 

lend themselves to a natural tie-up with any 
particular war-effort program. 


epart- 
range , . 
‘ Such advertisers, we believe, should be con- 
gor | ! a ow, ad0 icine, ME stantly alert to the possibility of knitting a 
> sell |e ony _— * iis So § : : 
war message into the structure of their ad- 
— vertisements—by a twist of thought or turn 
vertis- IP : : of phrase. 
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shirts with soft collars attached in or- 
der to meet an overwhelming demand. 

In this war, more than ever before, 
men in the service are being similarly 
educated on national brands. It may 
not be important to this discussion 
that they see the name “Autocar’’ on 
the half-tracks they use, or that they 
know that the planes they fly are made 
by Bell or Douglas or Boeing or Lock- 
heed. 

But there can be little doubt that 
the use of national brands by depart- 
ment stores will be influenced by re- 
turning service men who have seen 


the name “Westinghouse” on their 
plastic helmet liners, “Skinner's Tackle 
Twill’ on their money belts, “Cracker 
Jack”” on their K rations, U. S. Rub 
ber’s “Topside’’ on their submarine 
boots, and so on through dozens and 
dozens of brand names that will be 
household words when the war is over. 
Many Army officers are wearing rain- 
coats of “Element Hydrovized Cloth.” 
“Dot” Snap Fasteners are used on 
parachute packs, on ammunition belts, 
on. gas-mask covets. “Crown” and 
“Talon” are inscribed on service zip- 
pers. Examples of the national brand 


Tne National Cash Register Company 
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The National Cash Register 
Company is one of hundreds 
of advertisers to express un- 


- solicited a vote of thanks to 


the Manchester Union-Leader for its effective, sales-building 
cooperation. Space in the Union-Leader, coupled with the 
excellent plus-services of its merchandising staff, does a real 
job of increasing sales in Manchester’s great six county Pri- 
mary Zone market ‘of 359,000 people. 
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A well-established and influ- 

ential trade paper. Also, a bi- 
monthly Food News Letter cov- 
ering important New Hampshire 
food and drug trade. 


1 Full-time staff for pre-war type 

merchandising service—dealer 
display; surveys, printing and 
mailing letters, post-cards, broad- 
sides, etc. 


4 Enthusiastic cooperation of 

2 Careful attention to position New Hampshire Association 

treatment on all copy. Large of Retail Grocers, aiding new 

and small space advertisements product penetration, retail dis- 
receive the same fair handling. tribution and mass displays. 
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names that service men see on the lit 
tle things they use almost daily arg 
endless. On department store mer 
chandise after the war, those brandj 
will seem like the names of jf 
friends. 

6. Turnover is faster on nationa 
brands because the store’s investmen 
in inventory is lower. In these day 
when retailers will buy as much 4 
they can get of practically anythin 
that’s available, this may not seem lik 
an important consideration. Afted 
the war, however, department store 
will doubtless return to the hand-to. 
mouth buying that has characterized 
their operations throughout the nor. 
mal part of the “ fifteen years. 
They'll object to having to carry 4 
large stock of unbranded or Private 
brand goods, and will prefer to self 
the national brand that can be shipped 
in overnight from the manufacturer; 
nearby warehouse or local wholesale 
distributor, or that can be ordered jn 
a hurry from an in-stock service main- 
tained at the factory. 


Will Favor National Brands 


Weighing all the arguments pr 
and con on the position of national 
brands in department stores after th 
war, we are tas convinced that the; 
will be more important than ever. | 
our opinion the arguments in favor o! 
the promotion of well known trade: 
marks far outweigh those in favor of 
private brands. 

Further, lest this conclusion seem 
too much like a judgment based on 
theories rather than facts, let's look 
again at Bamberger’s as a store typical 
of those that should turn to privatd 
brands if any department stores do. 
As a member of the Macy group, Bam- 
berger’s is subject to a strong private 
brand influence, and for some years 
was very definitely a private brandj 
store. Recently one of Bamberger’ 
merchandising executives, John H 
O'Toole, was asked about the store's 
post-war plans. His answer was u0- 
equivocal. “After the war,” said Mr 
O'Toole, ‘“Bamberger’s will be pre 
dominantly a national-brand store.” 

Finally, we should like to make this 
point clear and definite. A nation 
brand is not a name or a trade-matk 
backed by one or two advertisement! 
per year in a couple of publications 
The post-war buyer won't be so naivt 
as to think that customers will floc 
in to buy an item that may be adver 
tised once in a publication with a ar 
culation of a few thousands in his tty 

But while these “would-be” 
tional brands will probably find them 
selves in the cellar position, the gen 
ine, well-publicized national brand 


will be. in a stronger position thi 


ever before in the post-war depatth 
ment store. 
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50 Years a Salesman, He Has Sold 
40,000,000 Ingersoll Watches! 


United States Time Corp. honors George Terhune, who seems to 


hold an undisputed claim to championship ranking as America’s 


Number 1 watch merchandiser. Quiet and unassuming, he uses 


product knowledge and promotion ideas as potent sales weapons. 


HE United States Time Corp., 

successor to Ingersoll-Water- 

bury Co., paid tribute on July 

26 to America’s No. 1 watch 
salesman—a shy and gentle man whom 
they honored for his fifty years with 
the company and his cumulative vol- 
ume of enough watches—more than 
40,000,000 of them—to equip every 
adult male with one. 

To thousands of retailers and 
wholesalers the name George Terhune 
is synonymous with watches, for the 
milestones in his selling life outline 
the history of timepieces in the last 
half-century. Many of the dealers, 
especially those in hardware, drugs or 
general merchandise, never thought of 
themselves as potential watch outlets 
until George Terhune made them 
realize what a glorious opportunity he 
was Offering them. 


Trains Other Salesmen 


He was in on the ground floor of 
the development of dollar watches. He 
helped to create the wrist watch as we 
know it. He has weathered depressions 
and three wars, as well as his com- 
pany's well-meant intention to retire 
him a few years ago—a decision he 
countered by going out and opening 
up an entirely new market, one which 
brought the firm additional sales vol- 
ume of a quarter of a million dollars 
a year. 

Never a sales manager (He never 
wanted to be one.), he worked har- 
moniously with a succession of them, 
and he is credited with having initi- 
ated many a cub salesman into the 
watch field and over the early, hard 
spots. His associates say that he has 
always generously shared his special 
gift for imparting sales skill to others. 
_ George Terhune is totally unlike the 
joke-hook conception of a salesman. 
Slight of frame, and gentle and un- 
assuming in manner, he looks rather 
like a college professor. He gives no 
Mpression of the dynamic force ex- 
pected of a big-volume salesman—that 
Ss, not until he goes to work on a 
potential buyer. Once started on the 
Subject of watch-merchandising, and 
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the line (of whose excellence he has 
been convinced these past fifty years), 
there is no stopping him. Generally 
speaking, he brings his listener around 
to his own way of thinking. Legend 
has it that upon hearing his voice, 
dealers have been known to cower in 
rear rooms or under their counters, 
dreading the moment of committing 
themselves to fantastically large orders. 
(In Terhune’s opinion, an order is not 
large unless it is for more than 100,- 
000 watches.) This strong-arm talk is 
largely fable, of course, for Mr. Ter- 
hune would be the first to admit the 
fallacy of overselling. 

It is not easy to analyze the factors 
that make George Terhune an out- 
standingly successful salesman, who 
has not only won volume, but who has 


In fifty years the Ingersoll watch has 
come a long way ... in basic design, 
in sales. Super-salesman Terhune dis- 
plays the first clumsy key-wind model, 
which he helped to introduce in 1894, 
beside its smart present-day descendant. 


and 


consistently held the respect 
friendship of his employers and asso- 
ciates, as well as that of his customers. 
In talking with him, one realizes that 
he joined the Ingersoll organization 
half a century ago, because he had 
faith in its founder, Robert H. Inger- 
soll, and faith, plus enthusiasm, in 
dollar watches. That faith and enthusi- 
asm have never wavered, even though 
Bob Ingersoll died 17 years ago. Mr. 
Terhune still thinks his company’s 
watches are the best that can be made 
for the money; and he thinks that any 
smart merchant with the slightest ex- 
cuse for carrying them can make 
money with them, provided he takes 
the trouble to merchandise them prop- 
erly. His own successful record un- 
doubtedly rests on those beliefs, so 
fervently held, and on his ability to 
pass them on to prospects and cus- 
tomers; and, naturally, on his ability 
to show those prospects and customers 
how to sell watches to ¢heir patrons. 


He Sells Profits 


In describing his sales methods, Mr. 
Terhune says he never thinks of him- 
self as selling watches, but as selling 
merchandise that a dealer can turn 
into cash profits. He feels that he is 
selling consumer acceptance, earned 
by Ingersoll through intelligent and 
consistent advertising. He is selling 
merchandise that lends itself to quick 
turnover. (And, to hear him talk, you 
might almost think he had discovered 
turnover.) He is selling merchandise 
that lends itself to point-of-sale dis- 
play, and the company furnishes 
proven display aids which reduce to a 
minimum the necessity for the dealer 
to do anything more than use those 
aids, in order to display the merchan- 
dise effectively. 

His major selling tool is his port- 
folio, which he uses to buttress his 
entire sales attack. It used to be said 
of him that when he returned from a 
trip his portfolio was always worn and 
ragged, as though it had been through 
the war. An important component of 
the portfolio would naturally be re- 
prints of Ingersoll’s national advertis- 
ing, on which he laid so much stress 
that he had the reputation of being 
announced, in the trade, with the 
phrase, “Here comes the man who 
sells us The Saturday Evening Post.” 

Mr. Terhune may be classed as an 
adherent of the school of analytical 
selling. He believes in making a care- 
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ful analysis of a territory, rating deal- 
ts according to their own sales poten- 
.ials, and calling on them just often 
enough to keep them well stocked. He 
also believes in self-analysis on the 
part of a salesman, with respect to his 
calls. He says he has always made it 
a practice to study the results of each 
call—'‘the leading factor in closing the 
sale, or the why-not, if no sale was 
made.” This system, he says, taught 
him what he knows of approach, gain- 
ing attention, overcoming objections, 
arousing interest, creating desire, and 
closing the sale. 


This analytical faculty helped to 
spawn the wrist watch as we know it 
today. When first introduced in World 
War I days, bulky leather cups were 
used to enclose a watch which re- 
sembled a stunted alarm clock. Natur- 
ally there was consumer resistance. 
But the thinking salesman, with the 
aid of an Ingersoll colleague, devel- 
oped a logical twist—a couple of 
metal lugs in the case centers of small 
watches, so that straps would be at- 
tached. He thus overcame wrist-watch 
objection number one. 

The second objection—that wrist 
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watches were ‘sissy’ was answered for 
him when soldiers showed a prefer. 
ence for a watch on the wrist instead 
of in the pocket. 

Later on Mr. Terhune’s company 
obtained the sole license to sell! Mickey 
Mouse wrist watches, and he did 5 
well at this that many of his old cys. 
tomers still refer to him affectionately 
as “Little Mickey.” 

Mr. Terhune was born in Passaic, 
N. J., and still makes his home there. 
As a youngster he was an office boy 
in the office of a woolen mill until he 
was seventeen, when he became a 
salesman for a sign and metal spe. 
cialty firm. R. H. Ingersoll, who was 
then beginning to play with the idea 
of selling a watch for a dollar, also 
had a line of metal specialties. As Mr, 
Ingersoll later related the story, he 
once followed young Terhune on a 
sales trip, always a lap behind him, 
and was told repeatedly, ‘I'd like to 
buy your line, Mr. Ingersoll, but that 
man Terhune has just sold us all we 
can use for the present. Come in and 
see me next time you're here.” And 
so, as a measure of self-defense, he 
hired ‘that man Terhune.” That was 
in 1894, the year Mr. Terhune was 
married. (He celebrated his 50th wed- 
ding anniversary this summer.), a year 
after Ingersoll had been arrested and 
fined for selling dollar watches at the 
Columbian Exposition, thereby creat- 
ing considerable interest in them. 


The Big Guns of Advertising 


Mr. Ingersoll was highly promotion- 
minded, and he advertised his dollar 
watches extensively, using the slogan 
“The Watch That Made the Dollar 
Famous.” He used outdoor posters and 
his posters could be ‘seen from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. He and his 
brother Charles, who was his partner, 
plowed all their profits back into the 
business (an action which won the 
admiration of Terhune, so that he still 
refers to it almost daily). They began 
to advertise in newspapers, farm 
papers, women’s magazines, even chil- 
dren’s publications. 

Early in the history of their busi- 
ness, the Ingersolls brought out dis 
play material for dealers, some of It 
tying in with the company’s advertis 
ing, and some of it designed to induce 
the dealer to display the watches. One 
of the earliest display aids was a unit 
holding six dummy watches. It cost 
the dealer $2, a considerable amount 
in those days. Mr. Terhune used to 
sell a lot of those fixtures, by pointing 
out that if the dealer used his own 
stock for displays, he would tie uP 
more capital than by buying the unit 
with the dummies; and that service 
charges on stock spoiled by window 
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in your 


q No. 1 post war market... 


PITTSBURGH 


cradle of the 
Aluminum 


Industry 


N PITTSBURGH, in 1888, was born the in- Alcoa will continue to mean good jobs for the 
dustry that was to give the United Nations men and women who work in the Pittsburgh 


a 9-to-1 edge in air power over Hitler. By 1939, 
aluminum was in demand for a variety of products 
ranging from cigarette holders to streamlined 
trains. Today, all aluminum is at war. 

Yet since 1939, the price of aluminum has 
dropped 25%, to 15c a pound. With cheaper 
aluminum opening new fields 
of application, Alcoa men are 


““imagineering’’ aluminum for ! ‘he 
Many peacetime uses not economi- 


cally practicable before this war. 


plants of the Aluminum Company of America. 

Aluminum is just one of Pittsburgh’s stable 
industries whose products are in demand in peace 
as well as in war. Get your share of your No. 1 
Post War Market by using Pittsburgh’s No. 1 
newspaper. 


Pittsburgh Press 


= in Pittsburgh 
For man ears after Hitler and Represeuted by the National Advertising | ™ = In Daily Circulation 
" y y P Department, Scripps-Howard News- | fm — — In Classified Advertising 
Tojo are beaten, the daring and papers, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. | Fy In Retail Advertising 
? ices in icago, Detroit, emphis, 5 z In General Advertisin 
foresight of the men who guide Philadelphia and San Francisco. ; ra Total Advertising . 
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Sounds like slightly screwy 
mathematics, so we’ll explain. 
The voice of station WENR 
reaches well into four states— 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Indiana. Four states—one 
twelfth of the 48 that make 
up America. 


But because of the happy 
circumstance of these states 
being thickly populated it adds 
up to 13,000,000 Americans— 
and that’s One-Tenth of 

the Nation. 


This may be news to you but 


Chicago's Basic Blue Netwo 


NEW YORK - 
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CHICAGO - 


890 kc.—50,000 watts—clear channel 


it’s practically legend to the 
host of new advertisers who 
have come into the WENR 
fold. And as far as we can make 
out, as happy and content a 

list of advertisers who ever 
spoke on the airways. 


Why not? Besides spreading 
its voice to One-Tenth of the 
Nation WENR does so at the 
lowest rate per 1000 families. 


Worth looking into, wouldn’t 
you say? 


rk Station 


Owned and Operated by The Blue Network Company «+ Represented Nationally by Blue Spot Sales 
HOLLYWOOD - 


DETROIT + PITTSBURGH 


wear would exceed the cost of the unit. 

Another smart Ingersoll move (it 
made business history) was that of 
guaranteeing the watches. This im- 
pressed the public, accustomed to pay- 
ing so much more for gold and silver 
watches, and it helped to win accept- 
ance for the dollar product. Mr. Ter- 
hune made full use of the guarantee 
as a sales argument. 

As fast as Mr. Ingersoll developed 
new sales ideas, Mr. Terhune applied 
them. Jewelers were for the most part 
hostile to the idea of selling dollar 
watches in their establishments, so Mr. 
Terhune got other dealers to handle 
them. Gradually some jewelers were 
converted, being swayed by Mr. Ter- 
hune’s argument that it is smarter to 
turn over an investment of $100 four 
times a year than to turn it over only 
once, even at a higher mark-up. He 
pointed out, too, that dollar watches 
brought store traffic, and cited in- 
stances of customers who came in to 
buy dollar watches and stayed to buy 
high-priced items. 


Covers Jobbing Trade 


It took all Mr. Terhune’s ingenuity 
to overcome the obstacles that beset 
his path in those early, difficult days. 
He learned all the different ways to 
appeal to a wide variety of customers. 
He would talk about the valve of an 
Ingersoll watch, of the 151 parts in 
it, of the guarantee behind it. He'd 
talk about the company’s advertising, 
which made the dealer's selling job 
easy. “If a man couldn't make up his 
mind, I'd bring up one point after 
another, always holding up the pic- 
ture of profits, until finally he'd say, 
‘All right—what do I have to do?” 

Later, instead of selling to dealers, 
he covered the jobbing trade. His 
territory was the region from Maine to 
Virginia, including New York State 
and Pennsylvania. Once when a whole- 
saler consistently refrained from push- 
ing the Ingersoll line, Mr. Terhune 
said to the responsible salesman—in 
the hearing of the owner of the busi- 
ness, “You are losing sales to your 
competitors. Here are the names of a 
lot of your customers who are buying 
Ingersolls from another jobber.” The 
salesman’s alibi—that he couldn't sell 
watches to those dealers—could no 
longer be used; he got out and sold 
Ingersolls. 

In his fifty years as a salesman, Mr. 
Terhune has cracked some tough nuts. 
He has come to the rescue of sales 
managers faced with the problem of 
discontinued items and obsolete mod- 
els, getting them into the hands of 
distributors who knew how to find the 
right outlets for them. His ability to 
move such hard-to-sell merchandise 
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E is the president of a large company, and the three- 

acre plot in which he is standing not only grows food 
for his employees, but public goodwill for his firm as well! 
It is one of hundreds of Victory Gardens encouraged by 
manufacturers, public utilities, insurance companies, and 
department stores, and guided by “Better Homes & 
Gardens.” 


Commenting on the part “Better Homes & Gardens” 
played in this project, he writes, “Thanks to the know- 
how you supplied, these gardens have been so successful 
that they are meeting food requirements for almost one 
million families . . . and it doesn’t take much imagination 
to figure what that means in shortages avoided! 


“You deserve a lot of credit, too, for the form in which 
you helped us, since it enabled us to broaden our project 
out to include many of our customers and thus accom- 
plish something that under present conditions is rare—a 
real job of maintaining public relations. Thanks!” 


thanks te Geilte Hormel + Garden 


To business firms en- paper shortage. Then, as a com- 
listing in the Food panion piece, “Better Homes 
Fights for Freedom campaign, & Gardens” prepared a Can- 
“Better Homes & Gardens’”’ of- ning Guide, using materials that 


fered reprints of its Vegetable had already appeared in the 
Garden Guide. Andthe response magazine. Approximately 500,- 


showed the need! Eight hun- 000 copies were spoken for 
dred thousand copies were dis- before they had been printed... 
tributed to such firms as _ conclusiveevidence that “Better 


A.T. & T., General Motors, Homes & Gardens” is the ac- 
Shell Oil, Macy’s...and or- cepted authority in its field and 
ders for thousands more had the most alert to help business 
to go unfilled because of the implement its public contacts. 


better Homes & Gardens 


America’s Family-Service Home Magazine 
Meredith Publishing Company, Des Moines 3, lowa 


— 


Look who's saying “Thanks to 
Better Homes & Gardens” NOW! 
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grew out of his thorough familiarity 
with the operations of his prospects 
and customers. 

One of his memorable experiences 
was with a big and beautiful order, 
which wouldn't stay sold. Mr. Ter- 
hune had spent a fruitful morning 
with the buyer and sales manager of a 
company in his territory. Models, 
quantities and prices were offered and 
accepted, with nothing left but the 
formality of picking up the typed 
order after luncheon. But there was a 
hitch. That afternoon the owner came 
into the picture and staged a “tough” 


act, hitting the sample line hard, pitch- 
ing out some models, reducing quanti- 
ties on the rest, and offering a blanket 
cut of 10% on the minimum prices 
already established. This was against 
Ingersoll’s policy, so the whole deal 
was Called off. 

But after sleeping over the affair, 
Mr. Terhune went back and bearded 
the owner, using carefully prepared 
sales strategy. Step by step, he re- 
viewed the previous successful promo- 
tions in which the company had moved 
large volumes of Ingersoll merchandise 
in less than 60 days. Mr. Terhune 


$750,000,000 is expended in the hospital market 


for over 5,000 kinds of commodities and supplies used in 
both operation and replacements. 186,000 beds, repre- 
senting an investment of at least $1,200,000,000, will be 
added to America’s. present hospital capacity as soon as 
war conditions and financing permit. 

Personal contact with the hospital administrators who 
direct this purchasing and planning can be achieved by an 
exhibit at the Forty-sixth Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association to be held at the Cleveland Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium October 2 to 6. 

This once-a-year opportunity can be supplemented by 
year around advertising in HOSPITALS—the Journal of 
The American Hospital Association—with an ABC paid 


circulation of 6,019. 


For exhibit floor plans and ad- 
vertising information write or 


wire. 


THE AMERICAN 
HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 
18 E. Division St. « Chicago 10, Ill. 
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pointed out that the market could ab. 
sorb the quantities originally ordered, 
and that it would be a pity to switch 
the business to a competing house. The 
order was reinstated, the owner makin 
the amazing explanation that he had 
been “only trying to toughen up” his 
own buyer and sales manager! 

In view of the fact that the heads 
of his organization have on many oc- 
casions called upon Mr. Terhune to 
help solve their problems, it is a bit 
surprising to learn that he claims he 
has been greatly benefited by sales 
meetings. In the early days, R. H. 
Ingersoll used to find inspiration and 
help through discussions with his sales. 
men. ‘““The heads of the business and 
advertising departments, together with 
the sales force, would discuss sales te. 
sistance and decide on promotional 
methods to be used,” Mr. Terhune re- 
calls. It was at meetings of this kind 
that the company’s policies were de- 
veloped—policies embodying increased 
advertising campaigns stressing the 
guarantee behind the watches, and the 
furnishing of displays tying in with 
the company’s advertising, for ex- 
ample. 


Retirement Doesn’t Stick 


Five years ago Ingersoll-Waterbury 
executives decided that Mr. Terhune 
deserved honorable retirement, and so 
he was pensioned. He accepted this 
without opposition, even though the 
idea of inactivity was repugnant to 
him. His strong selling sense needed 
an outlet. He was unwilling to devote 
it to any other organization than Inger- 
soll, or to any other merchandise but 
watches. It would not have been ethi- 
cal to try to cling to his former cus- 
tomers. So he dug up a new market, 
using the Classified Telephone Direc- 
tory as a source for prospects—manu- 
facturers who could be persuaded to 
buy Ingersoll watch and clock move- 
ment fit-ups to put into special cases, 
forming desk clocks, travel clocks and 
other novelty timepieces. He sold 
many thousands of these and had 
brought this division of the business 
up to an annual total of a quarter of 
a million dollars by July, 1942, when 
a Government order forced Ingersoll 
to suspend this branch of production. 

The suspension is only temporary, 
and Mr. Terhune is busy at his own 
form of post-war planning. At this 
writing, the company is engaged 
100% in war work, making timing 
devices for guns, and Mr. Terhune 
is already planning sales arguments 
capitalizing on the high degree of 
accuracy of timepieces in “the line, 
indicated by their war application. It 
is a safe bet customers will be hearing 
them soon after re-conversion. 
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Linking Together A 
Great Trade Area 


Why does a woman travel 50 miles 
to shop in some city instead of her 
smaller town stores at home? How is 
the trading area of a city created? 
Marketing authorities now realize 
more than any other force, newspaper 
circulations radiating from the metro- 
politan center determine any city’s 
shopping area. It is the news and 
retail advertising from the shopping 
center which are the binder holding 
the people of the surrounding small 
towns and farm areas to that particular 
city. 


Probably more than any other paper 
in the country, The Commercial Ap- 
peal has been identified with the 
gtowth and development of its city 
as a retail and wholesale center. 


For 104 years The Commercial Appeal 


Auct ST 


has been one of the most cherished 
institutions of the South. As its in- 
fluence widened, as more and more 
Southerners throughout Arkansas and 
Mississippi, even Louisiana and Ala- 
bama, read it and were imbued with 
its traditions, they were drawn to 
Memphis. 


Memphis today has the largest market 
area in the South. 214 million people 
throughout the Mississippi Valley look 
to it as their natural shopping center. 
Memphis has the largest volume of 
wholesale sales of any city its size in 
the country. And just as its influence 
had so much to do with building this 
area, so today The Commercial Appeal 
is the strongest force linking this great 
market together. 


Memphis Grew With 
The Commercial Appeal 


‘ * - 
«Ree ao HRs Lome 
r 
=. st he 


Started in 1840, when Memphis. was a raw river 
town, the influence of The Commercial Appeal 
spread throughout the entire Mid-South. As towns 
were settled and railroads built, people within a 
150-mile radius shopped in Memphis because of the 
Appeal. 


Special trains were put on throughout the Mid- 
South just to deliver The Commercial Appeal. One 
train which had much to do with the development 
of Northeastern Mississippi was officially called 
“The Newsboy.” 


Besides blanketing the city of Memphis, 59% of 
the Commercial Appeal circulation is outside of 
Memphis, tapping the buying power of the smaller 
cities, towns, and farm areas of the lower Mis- 
sissippi valley. 


The Commercial Appeal and 
The Press-Scimitar are the two 
great Scripps-Howard newspa- 
pers serving Memphis. Repre- 
sented by the National Adver- 
tising Department of Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York. Also in 
Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Memphis and San Francisco. 
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AR and its diverting influ- 

ences sometimes tempt 

manufacturers and proces- 

sors to forget the basic pre- 
cepts upon which their successes in 
peacetime were founded. But with 
General Mills, Inc., “war or peace 
there can be no compromise with qual- 
ity:’’ Behind every one of its hundreds 
of products, whether for Lend-Lease 
or for domestic consumption—as ac- 
tively and efficiently now as before the 
war—there is the steadying hand of 
Products Control, a department of 112 
technical men and women whose job it 
is to make certain every General Mills 
product meets the high standard set 
for it by the company’s quality and 
standards committee. 

No matter how good General Mills 
products may be when they leave the 
mills, they're only as good as the fu- 
ture day when some housewife opens 
the package and begins using the con- 
tents. Thus package testing is one of 
the most itnportant activities of Gen- 
eral Mills business. 

Under the direction of G. Cullen 
Thomas, vice-president, Products Con- 
trol has developed and perfected many 
different packages, working with the 
manufacturing, research and_ purchas- 
ing departments continuously to pro- 
vide new and better packages—pack- 
ages which will keep foods fresher 
amd retain their flavors better than 
ever before. This constant effort to im- 
prove has led to many important Gen- 
eral Mills war contributions, such as 
packages for dehydrated eggs shipped 
overseas under Lend-Lease and special 
packages for Army rations. 

Ever mindful of maintaining con- 
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(In the circle) General Mills salesmen 


periodically buy up packages of GM 
products in the field, send them to 
Products Control for testing. Such tests 
provide continuous check on package 
performance. (Center) Packages are 
stored in weather-controlled rooms to test 
stamina under cold, heat and moisture. 


sumer good-will which took years to 
acquire, General Mills is determined 
that its salesmen will have no reason 
to: make any apologies for the com- 
pany’s wartime products when the do- 
mestic civilian markets re-open and he 


General Mills’ 
Proving Ground 


For Packages 


Any little container that wins an o. k. 
from the steadying hand of Products 
Control at GM is a good little container, 
for it has run the gamut of rigid labora- 
tory testing under the cold eyes of scien- 


tists whose god is Performance. 


battles for sales in the post-war world. 

When the British Food Adminis- 
tration and the United States Govern- 
ment decided last year that it was im- 
perative to begin packaging dried eggs 
for Lend-Lease shipment, General 
Mills and a number of food packers 
were asked to submit a suitable pack- 
age in which eggs could be shipped. 
The package had to be resistant to 
moisture, vapor and mustard gas. In 
collaboration with Waldorf Paper Pro- 
ducts Co., General Mills developed the 
package which was finally approved. 

Subsequently, General Mills  re- 
ceived a contract for several milliions 
of dozens of eggs. The five-ounce 
package similar in appearance to the 
Wheaties package, built along lines of 
the Crisp-A-Sured package, was used. 
It has an asphalt lining and has been 
tested under nearly every simulated 
war and weather condition. 

Another project which General 
Mills Products Control recently devel- 
oped is a breakfast cereal field ration 
package which is sufficient to feed | 
four men and requires only the addi- 
tion of hot or cold water. This pro- 
duct, only slightly larger than the one- 
ounce restaurant-size Wheaties pack- 
age, is now being packed on the ce- 
real lines and weighs eight ounces. 
Later C. V. Nelson, purchasing direct- 
or, re-designed the one-ounce Wheat- 
ies container in such a way that it can 
be opened easily and used as a bow! in 
cantonment camps. 

Products control begins long before 
General Mills food products reach 
the packaging stage—it actually begins 
in the Nation’s wheat fields. Each 
spring the wheat survey gets under 
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General Mills have developed many packages for use by the 
Armed Services. Herewith, an example. We call it “Vegetable 


Barley” soup mix . . 


way in the harvest fields of Texas 
where Products Control crews of mill- 
ers, chemists, bakers and grain statisti- 
cians follow the harvest north into 
every wheat-growing area in the 
United States and Canada. 

Grain samples are collected from 
fields and country elevators and rushed 
to one of 22 plant laboratories where 
the wheat is analyzed for protein, mois- 
ture and weight and experimentally 
milled into flour. The flour is given 
ash, protein and moisture tests and ac- 
tually baked into breads and pastries. 
After this the original wheat is classi- 
fied as excellent, good or fair and its 
individual baking characteristics are 
noted in relation to the type of flour 
for which it is best suited. 

This information is transmitted im- 
mediately to the far-flung General 
Mills Buyers Department to supple- 
ment their own knowledge and experi- 
ence and to assist them in appraising 
the wheat available in relation to 
standards of quality. 

Through close contact with labora- 
tory and test research the millers are 
certain that the mill is performing 
properly and the sales force is as- 
sured that the products they're selling 
meet every high standard General 
Mills claim for them. Products Con- 
trol remembers always that the ulti- 
mate user is, after all, the judge of 
flour quality and this judgment is ren- 
dered on the results of the baked pro- 
duct it produces. 

The same exacting performance is 
the procedure in the manufacture of 
commercial feeds as well. Larro 
“Farm-Tested” feeds are a case in 
point. Like other feed processors, Gen- 
eral Mills cannot be assured under 
changing war conditions of the avail- 
ability of certain ingredients. There- 
fore to keep faith with the customer, 
the words “‘Farm-Tested,” were delet- 
ed from the sacks. In their place is 
now printed the following: “This feed 
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. but our Allies on the Volga call it “borsch.” 


represents our sincere effort to give you 
the best value under present condi- 
tions...” 

Ingredient shortages and govern- 
ment restrictions on the use of cer- 
tain formulas have made necessary 
some modification of quality, but the 
customer is told that the company is 
striving to maintain the same high 
standards to keep his faith in the com- 
pany. 

At the companies two executive lab- 


oratories (Minneapolis and San Fran- 
cisco) packages and other containers 
are subjected to simulated weather and 
other conditions comparable to every 
part of the world. Package reaction to 
extremes of heat, cold and moisture 
are watched closely. In sections of the 
laboratories it is possible to simulate 
jungle conditions where the tempera- 
ture is high and the relative humidity 
is 90%, just short of rain. The con- 
tainers have to stand up under these 
conditions. 

But package control does not stop 
even there. Salesmen calling on trade 
in every section of the country from 
time to time buy up packages to be 
sent to the laboratories for content an- 
alysis. This, Products Control feels, 
provides the supreme test and the 
samples tested have to prove that the 
packages can take it. 

During the past year the 22 plant 
laboratories and two executive labor- 
atories ran nearly 1,500,000 individual 
tests and the current monthly number 
is proportionately greater. 

Mr. Thomas feels that guarding the 
consumer acceptance of and preference 
for General Mills products during war- 
time against the day when the public 
will get out its post-war “‘little black 
book” is an important job. 


3 KEYS For Your Spots 


WDRC gives you not one — but three keys to 
successful spot radio advertising. Inthe Hartford 
Market, WDRC has the winning combination 


of 1) coverage, 2) programs and 3) rate! 


BASIC CBS 


Connecticut's 
Pioneer 
Broadcaster 
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This advertisement, prepared by the Bureau of Advertising, A. N. P. A., is published by The Detroit News in the interest of all newspapers 
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OFFICIAL FORECAS 
RURAL ELECTRIFIC 


Country Gentleman issu 


pooklet there are no light touches, 
pus sketches, no attempts to 
summer reading. It is a 
acts and figures—provid- 
industry with its first 
arket survey. 

try Gentleman, 
the report is a compilation of post-war 
planning in each state, i&spired by the 


tangible post-war 
Just issued by 


T QN POST-WAR 
ATIQN RELEASED 


aati 


evealing 


multi-million-dollar market for 
electrical equipment 


These costs are broken down into three 
periods: from now to war’s end— 
transition period—lIong-time post- 
war period; also by states and regions 
for the three periods. 

Copies of the report will be sent to any 
interested executive with the compli- 
ments of Country Gentleman. Address: 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Department of Agriculturé 


The booklet reveals that rural electri- 
ation programs now snags call 
for expe 
472,000—tha 
new rural consumers Ofeele 
provide 1,751,752 miles o 
$1,590,315,000—-$571,389,000 ° 
tional wiring—new equipment amoun 
ing to $960,186,000—plus $380,585,000 in 
new plumbing equipment and fixtures. 


[* 
ow, 


ountry 
entlemalt 


E 
AGAZIN 
ron’s NO-! FARM 
T 
THE NA 
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FARMING A MAJOR 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY | 


Farm Market Will Play Vital Role 
in Post-War Merchandising 
Being fast at figures, American business 


wi quick to appreciate the importance 
the 1944 farmer. American farmers 


’ now have nearly $10 billion in savings. 


Last year alone they earned $24 billion, 
not counting the billions earned by the 
at rural segment directly depending 
on the farm economy. 

Wealthy as never before, this huge 
market is bristling with human needs. 
Electricity and electrical equipment are 
oy e beginning of the things it wants. 
Consideration of this vital market must 


y necessarily form a part of your post-war 


planning, no matter what type of product 
ou are making. Country Gentleman will 
Happy to bring you up to date on the 
agricultural market—any time. 


FIRST BIG BREAK IN 


EQUIPMENT BUYING 
OF I4 BILLION DOLLAR 
RESTAURANT MARKET 


Kitchen Equipment Quota Lifted to7 2%! 
Dishwashing Machine Quota 92%! 
Other Important Restrictions Lifted so 
Restaurants Can Buy — Hotels too! 
And they need almost everything! Full 
Details in 1944 Restaurant Buyers’ 
Directory, Closing September 18th— 
Get your copy in NOW! 


W® have been saying for months, 
and we say again: America’s 
hard-pressed, overworked restaurants 
need almost everything. The past two 
years have been the most critical in 
their existence. Operating at peak 
capacity—vital to the American way 
of life—they have nevertheless been 
surrounded by tremendous difficulties 
and limitations. Today they would will- 
ingly spend 1% billion dollars to reno- 
vate and replace*. And now, at last, 
they can make a real start. 

But they need your help. They need 
information—what to buy and where 
to buy it. A survey among restaurant 
operators shows they are hungry for 
complete data on thousands of equip- 
ment and service items. Your adver- 
tisement, in October Restaurant Buy- 
ers’ Directory, should give them the 
data they want. 


Make your space reservations now. 


*Source: U.S. Chamber of Commerce Nationwide 
Restaurant Survey 


Ahrens Publications 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT + HOTEL WORLD-REVIEW 
71 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 

Representatives: Blanchard-Nichols-Osborn, 805 

C & S National Bank Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga.; 

Blanchard-Nichols, 100 Bush St., San Francisco 4, 


Calif.; Blanchard-Nichols, 448 South Hill St., 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. : 
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More in the nature of comment 
than complaint, the calendar reminds 
me that my vacation is just 50 weeks 
off, and that the flagitious ragweed- 
season is officially opened. 


. 

My own contribution to paper-sav- 
ing may be piddling, but it is emul- 
ated by George Beckenbaugh, scrib- 
bler in an adjoining cell. We rough- 
type all copy, letters, and memos on 
the backs of proofs, production-or- 
ders, circular letters from publishers, 
and what-have-you. In more than a 
year now, we haven't had to requisi- 
tion a single sheet of virgin copy- 
paper. 

& 

Almost alone among the Allies, 
the United States has two major wars 
on its hands. I wonder that more 
capital isn’t made of this fact in the 
war-bond drives. 

oe 

Tch, Tch Dep’t: The erudite Time 
wrote it: “Vocal chords.” 

aa 

Britain’s Leonard Mosley won't like 
that typo in the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin making him a “was” cor- 
respondent. 

@ 

“Floharris,” as she likes to sign 
herself, secretary to the president of 
Milwaukee’s Klau- Van Pietersom - 
Dunlap Associates, asks if I have 
heard the story of the man who mar- 
ried the woman at the ration-board 
because she had gas on her stomach. 
Miss Harris further quips: “Another 
day, another dollar, less deductions.” 

e 

A scout informs me that the slogan 
used in Procter & Gamble newspaper 
ads to tie-in with Ralph Edward's 
“Truth or Consequences” war-bond 
broadcast-date in Raleigh, N. C,, 
(“Bonds Duz It!) was contributed 
by a gagster on the staff of Station 
WPTF, that city. 

+ 

Shortly after war's outbreak, adver- 
tising-men were amused and amazed 
to find themselves listed just one 
notch above the manufacturers of arti- 
ficial flowers in essentiality. Advertis- 
ing, however, has lived to justify it- 
self in war-time. Ask Henry Morgen- 
thau. 


_ 


In the same vein, Government will 
have to admit that business, industry, 
and labor, working as a team, have 
performed modern miracles in supply- 
ing the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard with what-it-takes to 
win a war. And from a standing 
start, too. 

e 

Closing-dates being what they are, 
I have no way of telling how many 
of you may have written to John 
Middleton, Philadelphia tobacconist, 
for a copy of the little book I ghosted: 
“The Choice of Experience.” I under- 
stand there is another little ad in 
this issue of SM urging you to “do 
same.” 

e 

I've been waiting for the General 
Outdoor Advertising Company to say 
something about “Post-War Posting.” 

Test of Good-Neighbor Policy: 
Borrowing a lawn-mower. 


Nit—"“Was she ever a Powers model?” 
Wit—"“Not unless you mean Horse 
Powers.” 


7 
Dep’t of Understatement: ‘“Roose- 
velt Will Run, Hannegan Thinks.”— 
Headline on eve of Democratic con- 
vention last month. 


“Clare Boothe Luce: Punk! D. T.” 
—Caption on Dorothy Thompson's 
column. I don’t agree with a word 
Dorothy says (about anything, for 
that matter), but I will defend to the 
death her right to say it. 

* 

Speaking of the weigh of all flesh, 
you can reduce by eschewing certain 
foods thoroughly. 


” 

The answer to the bromidic “Why 
does a chicken cross the road?” is 
the secret of success of the whole 
transportation-industry. No one, t 
would seem, is ever where he wants 
to be for long. Full trains going this 
way invariably pass full trains going 
that way. There's a strain of gypsy 1 
us all. 

e 

You aren’t apt to find it in any 
dictionary yet, but I venture to say 
the correct pronunciation is pen-i-cil- 
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Page after page of dramatic war photos and illus- 
trations— many in full-color! 


A whole section devoted to Screen, Stage and Music 
—liberally filled with photos, and starring Lovella 
Parsons, Harriet Parsons, and other headliners—en- 
hanced by inclusion of complete local Theatre Guide! 


J t 15, 


w 
vu « 


PICTORIAL REVEEW 


SS circulated every Sunday in 
” ae y y 


“THE BIG 3”’ 


Sparkling articles and features by big names like 
Damon Runyon, “Bugs” Baer, Elsie Robinson and 
others—illustrated in color and black-and-white! 


Full pages of smart, sophisticated cartoons and 
sketches— many in color—by America’s top artists! 


War is the nation’s number one job until the enemy surrenders— 
unconditionally! But even now, industry must plan for converting 
back to peace production—to provide jobs for millions of returning 
service men, in the fastest possible time. 

To save time, to gain time—millions of man-hours of time—industry 
will continue to call upon Arr Express for the high-speed delivery of 
critical changeover tools and material. And air ExPREss will continue 
to serve all business, but with greatly expanded services and ever- 
increasing economy—in searching for new opportunities both at 
home and in world-wide markets. 

—~ 


A Money-Saving, 
High-Speed Wartime Tool 
For Every Business 


\s a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime demands, rates have 
been reduced. Shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more than 10% 
on Air Express charges. And Air Express schedules are based on “hours”, not 
days and weeks— with 3-mile-a-minute service direct to hundreds of U.S. cities 
and scores of foreign countries. 

WRITE TODAY for “North, East, South, West” — an informative booklet that will 


stimulate the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR, Railway Express Agency, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or ask for it at any local office. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


lin and not pe-mic-il-lin, since it is a 
derivative of pen-i-cé-li-um . . . ac. 
cent on the third syllable. And that 
is in the dictionary. 

* 

A copywriter would have short- 
circuited the whole thing — it 
magicmould. Incidentally, ile we're 
in the pedantic mood, the study of 
fungi is known as “mycology.” 

= 

Gag-slogan for Autocar: ‘‘Neatest 

truck of the week.” 
z 

The sparrows on our lawn are hun- 
grier than a refugee. Why doesn’t 
Post or Kellogg put up a cereal we 
could throw to the birds? They could 
name it: “Tweet.” 

“ 

Yeoman 2nd Class Martin Olsen, 
from the South Pacific, says the Navy 
might use a little imagination in nam- 
ing its service-papers. Instead of Our 
Navy or Shipmates, for instance, 
something like: Tar Paper. 

- 


Slogan: “Hit the jack-pot every 
time . . . at the Automat.” 
s 
“Room-service . . . by Sharp & 
Dohme,” tag-lines a page in the 
pharmaceutical papers. The reference 
is to the shelf-space saved by Sharp & 
Dohme’s “Spasaver’’ bottles, which 
are flat on three sides, curved on the 
front like a book. 
e 
COPYWRITER’S CROSS 
I’m just a war-time copy-man, 
Writing till I'm dry; 
To keep Bibb’s Hash 
(“The Crimson Can’’) 
Before the public eye. 
What a job! Ad nauseam! 
The sales-slant, 
How I mull it! 
I crave to write 
An ad and cram it 
Down the public gullet. 


—ORVILLE E. REED. 
oe 


The editor of Redbook must won- 
der ruefully about “Post luck.” In his 
own July issue, there was an article 
(‘There'll always be the Circus’’) just 
in time to coincide with the ghastly 
Ringling Brothers fire in Hartford, 
Conn. 

* 

Correction: I said the European 
phase of the war would be washed- 
up in September. But I said 1943. 

We get movies so late at our little 
neighborhood-theater that any com: 
ment I make on them here sounds 
like ancient history. Be that as it may, 
I wonder if you saw “The Uninvited’ 
twice, as I did. Even if the air-con- 
ditioning did influence the second 
visit. 

T. Harry THOMPSON 
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UFF’S multi-purpose 
mixes gain Hartford area 


sales by advertising in the 
productive Courant. Local 
retailers, too, recognize The 
Courant’s effectiveness. Ex- 
ample: Associated Grocers, 
largest-volume voluntary 
group in the territory, use 
The Courant exclusively, be- 
cause The Courant covers 
more member stores. 


Nationally Represented by 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


THE HARTFORD 
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A Connecticut Institution Since 1764 
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CED Offers Post-War Plan Books 


For Wholesalers and Retailers 


ECLARING that wholesaling 
and retailing must prepare 
for a post-war expansion of 
production and sales at least 

one-third greater than in 1940, the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment has issued a Handbook for 
Wholesalers and a Handbook for Re- 
tailers. 

The distribution of these handbooks 
is part of CED's nation-wide pro- 


gram to stimulate as many as possible 
of America’s 2,000,000 business en- 
terprises to plan for 7 to 10 million 
more jobs after the war than in 1940, 
through a speedy conversion and 
planned expansion as soon as restric- 
tions of wartime are lifted. The hand- 
books are being distributed to in- 
dividual wholesalers and _ retailers 
through the nearly 2,000 CED groups 
in all parts of the country. 
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166,434,000 
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in the Nation's 
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in 1943 . . from May 10, 1944, Sales ) 
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The wholesalers’ handbook makes 
it clear to the wholesaler why his 


* function will prove even more indis. 


pensable in the post-war world and 
why the decisions of wholesalers and 
retailers will influence the Nation’s 
welfare. These are handbooks that 
have been expressly designed to fur. 
nish a blueprint for forward-looking 
wholesale and retail merchants who 
are anticipating this accumulated as 
well as expanding demand for con- 
sumer se 9 

Because manufacture and distribu- 
tion end in the retail sale, the Hand- 
book for Retailers does not include 
the text of the Handbook for Whole. 
salers. However, because the whole- 
saler, as an established link in the 
distribution chain, must thoroughly 
understand and appreciate the needs 
and problems of the retailer, the 
wholesaler’s guide book includes the 
text of the Handbook for Retailers. 

The wholesaler’s handbook  sug- 
gests that the wholesaler immediately 
consider and adopt the following prac- 
tical steps: (1) selecting and develop- 
ing customers; (2) planning for 
profitable sales volume; (3) reviewing 
buying policies and receiving methods; 
(4) analyzing physical plant and 
order handling; (5) reviewing con- 
trols of inventories and costs. 

The Handbook for Retailers ad- 
vises the retailer to take these steps 
now: (1) making a plan for estimated 
sales; (2) deciding what lines to 
carry and improving relations with 
sources; (3) adopting methods for 
increasing sales to a planned volume; 
(4) deciding what changes are needed 
in the store itself; (5) organizing, 
compensating, and training personnel; 
(6) controlling costs and keeping 
records. 

There are certain fundamentals 
which are essential to the successful 
conduct of wholesale and retail busi- 
nesses, the handbooks point out. The 
wholesaler is reminded that his 
strength is determined by his service 
to his customers, and to maintain a 
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*‘No Burton Browne Client 
Has a Competitor with 
Better Advertising” 


F. CLIFFORD ESTEY 


one of the 
executives of the radio 
fields with wide 


experience in sales 


assistant to Mr. Browne 
best known 


BURTON BROWNE 


Advertising 
150 E. SUPERIOR ST., CHICAGO II - DEL. 3800 


and metals 
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Department Store Postwar Mainliners will pull out. 
on schedule—no waiting for stragglers. Fast, 
streamlined, modern, a new fleet of plans is already 
being groomed for V-Day — ready for a quick get- 
away in the merchandising race of tomorrow. 

The crack crew of department store merchandis- 
ing managers, buyers, promotion men, training 
directors, display managers and other top executives 
are deciding now who will travel with them and 
whom they will leave behind. 

On their advisory board is DSE where they get 
news, facts and counsel regarding industry trends, 
market trends, consumer reaction, and suggestions 
for effective postwar action. And in its advertising 
pages they find information that is helping them 
decide on the major lines, equipment and services 
they will use. There is still time for those who have 
or expect to have a worth-while product or service, 
to apply for their own reservation. There is no 
better way to back up your application than with a 
consistent advertising schedule in the magazine 
edited for and in the interest of department store 
management team as a whole. 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
ECONOMIST seco 


100 EAST 42d STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. * S6th and Chestnut Streets, PHILADELPHIA 39, PA.; 29 East Madison Street, 
CHICAGO 2, ILL.; 1836 Euclid Avenue, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO; 10High Street, BOSTON 10, MASS.; WEST COAST: Simpson 
Reilly, Ltd., Garfield Building, LOS ANGELES 14, CAL.; Simpson Reilly, Ltd., Russ Building, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL, 
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NATIONAL TRANSITADS 
Announces 


Guaranteed 
Circulation Rates-Space 


® For the first time in the history of transit advertising we 
inaugurate and offer guaranteed circulation rates in National 
Transitads Selected Markets, effective October 1, 1944. The 
standardization of a fixed cost per thousand, based on mini- 
mum monthly circulation, guarantees a maximum known 
cost per thousand circulation for the life of the contfact. 


In addition, National Transitads’ contract guarantees 
display in accordance with contract requirements, plus full 
carding as specified in the contract. 


This new policy, marking another forward step for 
National Transitads, protects advertisers who contract in 
advance, with a triple guarantee— 


@ Guaranteed Circulation Rates 
® Guaranteed Space Reservation 
® Guaranteed Full Carding 


This new policy will be as rigidly adhered to as our original 
iron-clad policies which we pioneered—(a) strict adherence to rates, 
(b) the treating of all advertisers fairly and alike, (c) no rate 
discrimination between local and national advertisers, (d) no cut 
rates, no deals, (e) no pro-rating of space. 


For full and complete details, rates, present and minimum circu- 
lations, please write or phone. This new policy gives advertisers an 
opportunity to sign longer term contracts and not only realize 
substantial circulation bonuses in each Selected Market, but also 
have the assurance of a guaranteed circulation rate for the life of 
the contract. 


NATIONAL TRANSITADS INC. 


Chicago 11 New York 17 
400 N, Michigan Ave. 366 Madison Ave. 


productive quality of service, good 
men, trained in their business, are re- 
quired. 

The wholesaler is advised to always 
bear in mind that a warehouse and a 
stock of goods are not his best assets, 
but his established relations with cus- 
tomers and the skill and experience of 
his management and organization are. 
He is also warned that there is no 
line of merchandise so staple that it 
may not be affected by post-war 
changes in familiar goods or by better 
quality goods replacing those obtain- 
able in wartime. 


Better Training Needed 


The wholesaler is also shown where 
he has an unexcelled opportunity to 
stir his customers into action, so that 
the Nation’s manufacturing and mar- 
keting forces can get under way when 
the country once again concentrates on 
civilian production. 

The retailer’s handbook, in turn, 
stresses the fact that most salespeople 
of today (and of the pre-war era) 
have been well trained to make a good 
approach, but only two-thirds as well 
in knowing stock, and only half as 
well in answering objections and clos- 
ing sales. The retailer is also asked to 
give more than a little consideration 
to the proved fact that the store that 
gives recognition to its own best 
people will make the best people 
want to work there. Customers, it is 
pointed out, may find merchandise in 
any store, but the force that builds 
them into a solid clientele is really, 
capable, well-trained salespeople. 

Among other things emphasized in 
the Handbook for Retailers is the 
dynamic new idea of having “‘acces- 
sible merchandise.” The retailer is 
advised to let the customers go right 
up to the merchandise and get their 
hands on it—to get them to feel as 
if they owned it. 

These handbooks remind whole- 
salers and retailers that they do more 
than distribute goods—they move 
them, sell them. Their businesses are 
part of the dynamic mechanism that . 
raises the standard of living and cre- 
ates national wealth. 


MILLIONS NOW 
SPENDING BILLIONS 


And wise advertisers are reaping fortunes from 
this convenient market. Perhaps you’ve been 
overlooking the 7 billions spent yearly by 
American Negroes. Then you'll be surprised 
how easy it is to cover these spending mil- 
lions at a cost so low it’s a shock. Drop a line 
to Interstate United Newspapers, Inc., 545 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York and 
we'll send you some startling, profit-revealing 
facts about this growing field. Write now. 
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PICTOGRAPHS 


Planned by 

Philip Salisbury, 
Executive Editor, 

and designed by 

The Chartmakers, Inc. 


Growth Patterns in CONSUMER OUTLAYS, 1929 and 1941 


Consumer outlays for goods and 
services were almost identical in 1929 
and I941 (78.4 and 80.6 billions of dol- 
lars) but in the latter year we ate more, 
wore less, rode more, played about the 
same, built fewer houses but furnished 


them better. W27/l these buying patterns 


persist in_the post-war years? 


These major expenditures are 
further broken down into more than one 
hundred sub-groups in the June, 1944, 
issue of “Survey of Current Business,” as, 


for example, under Household Operation 


s 
there are 28 classifications of consumer 


outlays. Expenditures are estimated for 


every year, 1929 through 1942. 
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1929 consumer outlays are the base. 
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@ A DELL MAGAZINE © 


ERIODICALLY Editor Hazel Berge 
P‘ Modern Romances polls her 
readers on the kind of stories they like 
best. Last time, 26,115 replied; their 
answer was unanimous, “We want 
realism!” 


Yes, they want stories that are a 
cross section of life as it is lived by 
themselves and their next-door neigh- 
bors. They want true-to-life plots . . . 
characters like the people they know 

. » settings with which they are per- 
sonally familiar. And, to complete the 
air of realism, they want photographic 
illustrations. 


Hazel Berge gives these readers the 
kind of product they want—and they 
pay more than $150,000 a month for it 
at the nation’s newsstands. Because 
the women’s service magazines offer a 


A DELL MAGAZINE © 


OMS KEADERS told Hazel Berge how to 
edit Modern Romances for the FORGOTIEN 0% ' 


different kind of product—stories which 
Modern Romances readers find unin- 
teresting—the service magazines sell 
very few copies, indeed, to the Modern 
Romances market. 


Your advertising in women’s service 
magazines may reach only fifty per 
cent of American women. Unless you 
advertise to the other fifty per cent in 
the magazines they read, they will con- 
tinue to be the “forgotten fifty per 
cent” of your market! Tell them about 
your products in the pages of the 
Modern Magazines, and you'll find 
them a rich new outlet for beauty 
products, foods, home furnishings, ap- 
parel, automobiles, radios and house- 
hold appliances. 


DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
149 Madison Avenue, New York 16 


WORLD'S LARGEST PUBLISHER OF MASS MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 


MODERN ROMANCES 
MODERN SCREEN 


[SCREEN ROMANCES | 


IU 


DELL, 


A DELL MAGAZINE 
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ODERN 
AGAZINES 


SALES 


MR... eee 1,016,245 
2 eee 460,477 
MS. cone LETS 805 


THE ONLY WOMEN’S GROUP WITH 
2 MAGAZINES OF OVER 1,000,000 COPIES, EACH 
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How WOMEN rate 


Themselves as Buyers 


WOMAN 


INFLUENCE refrigerator 


radio 


property 


automobile imsurance imsurance 
- alla 
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WHAT SHE SAYS 


COUNTS MOST 


7h 


THEY DECIDE 
TOGETHER 


PICTOGRAPH By 


1%E Betresss 
PAPA DECIDES 


were asked: 


7. representing a cross-section of the homemakers of America 


Please indicate how’ much influence you, as a woman, have in the 


NO ANSWER 


purchase of each of the following items for your home or family’”— 


According to them, Pa pays the bills but doesn’t talk back very much. 


Source: Report #4 of American Home Reader-Consumer Panel 


National Brands vs. 


What's uppermost in the mind of the customer when he or 
she makes a purchase—is it some nationally-known brand name on 


the merchandise, or is it the character and reputation of the store? 


Here's an evaluation made by representative retailers on the 
Pacific Coast. Whether they are right or wrong in sizing up what 
goes on in the minds of their customers is not particularly important. 
What is important is that their opinions are an index of what sales- 
men of national brands are up against in trying to make sales and 


get store cooperation. 


l. is obvious that wartime shortages have had something to 
do with the increased reliance on the character and reputation of 
the store. A housewife today will accept any electrie iron or alarm 
clock. But—the stores may retain their present advantage unless 
manufacturers dé a good job of brand promotion in the post-war 
days. 
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FOODS 63.3% 


DRUGS & TOILETRIES FECA 3/7777 
57.2 WILE 211L 
ART AND GIFT LINES ES 7742.87 
58.8 WLLL 20. 
WOMEN'S SHOES I? VS/7775.57/77 
62.0 YLRID// A 
WOMEN'S DRESSES 2 7, 32.677 


WOMEN’S ACCESSORIES 67.4 Vi32£G 
RUGS 71.7 V7, 28.377, 


25.64 


HOUSEWARES 


MEN’S WEAR 


CHILDREN’S SHOES 


FURNITURE 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES IIE 57.57 
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EW MILLIONS RESPOND 


Dickens dared to break with the literary traditions of his time, dared to 
write of the manners, the customs, the problems and the hopes of the 
common man. Worse still! He even wrote in the very speech of the com- 
mon man! Sophisticates blushed in their teacups ... this couldn’t be literature, 
for literature wrote only of Milord and Milady and entourage. But the 
millions read, responded, and immortalized him. 


Another such tradition-breaker entered the magazine world just 25 years 
ago. In the speech of the common man, with stories of the common man, 
and an understanding that rejected every editorial dictum lacking the com- 
mon touch, True Story brought new Wage Earner millions into the magazine- 
reading habit. More than that —True Story fostered the growth of a whole 
new field of publications, influenced the basic pattern of older magazines, 
made its influence felt in newspapers, radio, movies, and in advertising itself. 


Always the magazine of the Wage Earner, True Story has grown in 
influence and power along with him. There are times when the common 
touch with Wage Earner America is of first importance, be it for national 
unity or prosperity-building sales volume. That is why True Story has 
become and will remain of first importance in magazine-America. 


FOR 25 YEARS THE WAGE EARNERS’ FAVORITE MAGAZINE TRU F ST (0) RY 


THE COMMON MAN, WELL INFORMED, IS THE GREATEST 
FORCE TOWARD BUILDING THE AMERICA WE WANT. 
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Farm Cash Income may hit $22,000,000,000 


In the 1934-1938 period farmers had an 
average cash income of 8.1 billions of dollars. 
Last year it soared to 20 billions, and this 
year it is likely to top 22. In addition, the 


farmer will rake in another 4 billions from 
investments and work off the farm - plus an- 
other 3 billions on home-grown food con- 


sumed. Here are major contributing items. 


IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


DAIRY PRODUCTS © 


1944 


HOGS 
BEEF 
POULTRY 


OTHER LIVESTOCK 


COTTON & COTTONSEED 


TRUCK CROPS & POTATOES 2) 


FRUITS & NUTS “ARS 
WHEAT (ida 
CORN SD, 


SOYBEANS, PEANUTS, FLX Sas 


, 
LL 


7 subscribers who have never been to 
Hawaii have questioned SALES MANAGEMENT 
Survey of Buying Power estimates of a higher per 


family income than on the Mainland. 


The SM estimates are confirmed by a special 


Department of Labor survey which shows among 


working class families alone an average gross income 


of $4,980. 


W.y2 Many opportunities for employment 
at high wages...Large size of families (an average of 
5.0 persons as against 3.6 in the Mainland cities)... 
Over two-thirds of the families have as many as 


three wage earners. 


Nicer paying out 17% in taxes, making gifts 
and bequests of 3%, and saving 15%, the rest of the 


money (65%) went for these goods and services: 


ew, Ay 
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SALES MANAGEMEN! 


HAWAII IS TRAVEL- MINDED. Ti- 
people of Hawaii have always been great travellers. This 
desire to “go places” has increased because of the wartime 
restrictions placed on pleasure travel outside the Islands. 

Today there are more travel-minded people in Hawaii 
than ever before. What’s more, this steadily growing market 
will have money to spend for travel. Not only are the people 
of Hawaii saving money, but they are investing in War 
Bonds. Hawaii is the only territory or state to exceed all its 
monthly war bond quotas as well as its quotas for the first 
four war loans. 

Now’s the time to Pin-Up Hawaii on your sales map. 


It is not too early to enter or re-enter this profitable market 


with your advertising campaigns. And remember that the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin will carry your message most effec- 
tively to the homes and people you want to reach. For in 
Honolulu, where the concentrated population of Hawaii is, 


the Star-Bulletin has a carrier delivery to 9 out of 10 homes. 


Honolulu Star-Bulletin 


OVER 125,000 DAILY CIRCULATION 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN HAWAII, WRITE TO SPECIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT, 
HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN, HONOLULU, T.H., OR O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC., NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 
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0” INCREASE in Consumer Durable Goods 


, ae a virtual vacuum in the supply of radios, refrigerators, air conditioners, automobiles and all other Precio 
consumer durable goods. A survey by Philco indicates a 40% increase over 1941 levels in the first year of full 20,000,000 


production after Victory is won. 


$14.5 | 
iis Consumer outlays 


Riss H. Slichter of Harvard and the C. E. D., for consumer durables 
says there will be a shortage at war's end of: 
electric 


1941 = 194-7 irons 


PICTOGRAPH By (billions) 
Saks Managimtrt mechanical (O\cio ric 10,000,000 
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.  F cl ock y 
refrigerators eq | . 


electric P< [ ] 7,300,000 


electric g race toasters 6 1 
seated: 5,000,000 
ay | cleaners 4.500.000 


3.000.000 3,500,000 


Population Changes. 1943 over 1940 


opulation, including members of the Armed Forces in this country, was 133,942,410 on July |, 1943. 
The first figure shows percentage increase or decrease over April |, 1940; the second figure is the July |, 1943, 


population in thousands. States showing an increase are in white. 


1943 
POPULATION FIGURES 


(in thousands) 
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SALES MANAGEMEN! 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office please 
use a separate letterhead for each booklet 
requested, to facilitate handling. The 
address is SALES MANAGEMENT, Reader’s 
Service Bureau, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Premium Merchandising Plan Book. 
Advertising and sales executives who, in 
the past, may have given the brush-off to 
this media, will obtain a fresh slant as 
well as the low-down on the merits of 
premium merchandising from Libby Glass’ 
meaty reference guide. This booklet not 
only gives the basic steps in planning 
premium promotion, but also the twenty 
purposes for which premiums are used. 
Tells how to use premium promotion to 
advantage by making it a supplement to 
newspaper, magazine or radio advertising. 
Also points out the value of premium 
offers in testing the pulling power of vari- 
ous media. Among the illustrated examples 
where premiums have been used to test 
radio listening audience is that of Libby’s 
own offer of a free booklet, ‘Kitchen Pre- 
dictions”. Text of the booklet is in con- 
venient chart form which enables the re- 
cipient to more ,easily select the premium 
promotion procédure most suited to his 
needs. Address Libby Glass, Division of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Family Incomes and Postwar Markets. 
Dr. J. Frederic Dewhurst has made ‘some 
new estimates of the number of families 
we can expect to have in each income 
level after the war. His estimates are 
based on capacity operation of the U. S. 
economy. Helpful colored charts. Among 
the findings: In 1947, assuming capacity 
operation, we may have more than 20,700,- 
000 consumer units with incomes, over 
$2,000—a marked increase over the 6,240,- 
000 in that bracket in 1935-36. Write to 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., 250 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


The Significant People. Newsweek 
learns all about a typical cross-section of 
the magazine’s subscribers . . . 6,791 
families, to be exact. “Nosey,” a research 
character of Newsweek's own invention, 
discovers what these people do for a liv- 
ing, how much they earn, what ‘their 
personal possessions, hobbies, community 
activities, and post-war plans are. Send a 
note to Walter Perssons, Promotion Man- 
ager, Newsweek, 152 West 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 


Your Future in Pharmacy. Designed to 
bring helpful information about pharmacy 
to high schools and vocational schools, and 
to reveal opportunities in this field to 
young people, is this booklet newly pub- 
lished by the National Pharmacy Commit- 
tee. Illustrates specific opportunities open 
to the registered pharmacists in retail drug 
stores, in productive work with manufac- 
turers and wholesalers, in hospitals and 
laboratories, and in research work, teaching 
and pharmaceutical journalism. Good cue 
to other industries to go and do likewise. 
Write National Pharmacy Committee, 620 
Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
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| HERE 
IT IS! 
eal 


A big market . . . a rich 
market . . . consisting of 
123,000 consumers all with- 
in the Troy A.B.C. City 
Zone’s 31/2-mile radius! 


Yes, a complete market, 
lock, stock and barrel .. .- 
plus the high-caliber ammu- 
nition that bags the sales: 
complete coverage by O 
daily medium. 


That’s the true picture 
when you look at the map 
of the Troy A.B.C. City 
Zone because The Record 
Newspapers, Troy’s only 
dailies, are read by over 9 
out of 10 families in Troy 
and 4 out of 5 in the city 
zone. 


This coverage, with its 
proven sales punch, is yours 
at only 12c per line. 


— 


bc 


Map Reproduced 

By Permission 

of R. L. Polk 
& Co. 
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. EXECUTIVES WHO wish to discover the 
leading magazine in the business might 
consult ouija... 


2. OR YOU might toss up three or four, 
and pick the one which strikes you most 
forcibly. (Risky business!) 


3. 


e It has largest business circulation 
e It has greatest reader response 
@ It costs less per reader 


Choose the leader... 


Facts and figures—detailed and interesting—are available to support all NATION’S BUSINESS 
claims, Write or phone any Nation's Business ofice—New York City 17, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
(Mohawk 4-3450) ; Chicago 3, 38 South Dearborn, (Central 5046) ; Cleveland 15, 648 Hanna 
Building, (Cherry 7850); Atlanta 3, Walter Meeks, 101 Marietta, (Walnut 6674); San 
Francisco 4, Blanchard-Nichols, 100 Bush Street, (com 8930) ; Los Angeles 12, Blanchard- 
Nichols, 448 South Hill Street, (Michigan 3466) ; Washington 6, 1615 H. Street, N. W., 
(National 2380). 
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STILL ANOTHER way would be to obtain 
a sample of public opinion. (This is apt 
to lead you way off course!) 


. BUT THE SUREST, quickest way to select 


the leader is to sift the claims of all, get 
the facts, and pick NATION’S BUSI- 
NESS! Because .. . 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


With | 
extent 
librari 


With markets a major problem in post-war planning, sources of information on the 
extent of industrial developments are a vital necessity. Here we see Marian C. Manley, 
librarian, discussing foreign markets with one of Newark’s foreign trade counsellors. 


Business Libraries Expand Their 
Services on Post-War Problems 


To provide resources for current post-war problems, the Public 


Business Librarians Group offers its cooperation to leading business 


organizations of the country. The Newark Business Library is tak- 


ing the lead in setting up a special department for this purpose. 


UBLIC library service to busi- 
ness is increasing day by day. 
Industrialists, economists, and 
public officials, both individu- 
ally and in groups, have been working 
hard and steadily on tomorrow’s needs, 
and all of their efforts have resulted 


| in a flood of printed data ranging 


from philosophic discussion of world 
questions to specific guides through 
which an individual business may an- 
alyze its post-war problems. 

That libraries are fast becoming 
more valuable to business, is evidenced 
in the thoughtful attention the prob- 
lem of post-war planning is receiving 
at the Business Branch of the Newark, 
N. J., Public Library. Under the guid- 
ance of Marian C. Manley, librarian, 
a large section of the first floor has 
been set aside for all printed aids in 
the study of post-war problems of busi- 
ness, and staff services have been ex- 
panded by keeping the library open 
three nights a week in addition to the 
tegular hours. 

And to further provide resources 
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quickly available for current post-war 
needs of the country as a whole, the 
Public Business Librarians Group of 
the Special Libraries Association, un- 
der the leadership of Miss Manley, 
chairman of the Group, recently passed 
a resolution to offer its cooperation to 
the American Library Association, the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the Municipal League, and 
other groups seeking the solution of 
post-war problems. 

“Gathering the material on post- 
war planning for industry in one place 
in our Business Branch emphasizes the 
extent to which it has been devel- 
oped,” Miss Manley points out. It is a 
growing collection. The material as 
first assembled is but the beginning of 
what should be a major source of serv- 
ice for post-war business. The estab- 
lishment of such a collection for public 
use relieves the individual executive 
of the necessity for seeking through 
many channels the particular publica- 


‘tions that will serve his special pur- 


pose. Instead, in the Business Library 
such publications are gathered and ar- 
ranged for his examination. 

“The business world realizes,” Miss 
Manley goes on to. say, “that all the 
intelligence and information that can 
be brought to bear on future problems 
will be needed. Newark, through its 
long established special library service 
to business, has one advantage. In the 
definite practice of mutual help’ and 
cooperation, the library staff and busi- 
ness community have learned much to- 
gether. As the library has simplified 
approaches to business information 
sources through its practices and its 
publications, so business has grown 
more conscious of the use of such data 
and is more ready in its suggestions 
for new developments.” 

The exhibits and literature covering 
the many activities concerned for plant 
conversion, new products, new mark- 
ets, retraining personnel, including 
those now in the Armed Services, are 
under the direct supervision of Mary 
E. Hunt, business reference librarian. 


Resources Are Unlimited 


More than 3,500 books and as many 
pamphlets are housed in the Newark 
Business Library. More than 400 cur- 
rent business and industrial periodicals 
reflect the changes in _ industrial 
methods and the development of 
markets. More than 300 city directories 
and 800 telephone directories for the 
whole country, and 900 directories for 
every trade and industry not only 
furnish information about places and 
people, but are keys to markets in 
which to buy and sell. 

Newark’s Business Library always 
has been a leader. It has given special 
selective service to business for 40 
years. The first city-owned public 
library in America devoted to business 
service, it has done much to illustrate 
what business information collections 
may mean in the attack on post-war 
problems. The ways in which it en- 
deavors to meet the needs are recorded 
in its publications, Business Literature, 
Business Information at the Business 
Branch, and Public Library Service to 
Business. These publications provide a 
record of useful business print for in- 
terested groups throughout the coun- 
try. 
The resources of Newark’s Business 
Library are not limited to its own staff 
or building. Many regular patrons, 
specialists in various fields, are gener- 
ous with help. Authorities on different 
subjects are reached by telephone or 
letter in New York City, Chicago, or 
elsewhere. The library staff calls on 
anybody anywhere for information, 
and meets with cooperation from other 
libraries, magazine publishers, organ- 
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War production is big business out here in the WMT 
Corn Country. But it is overshadowed in importance by 
the wealth that springs from our rich, black earth. Over- 
shadowed still further by our normal industial production. 


CK ISLAND 
este When the day for reconversion comes, the pigs won't 
stop growing. Nor will contract cancellation hamper the 
endless harvests of golden yellow corn. Food processors, 
farm machinery makers and hundreds of other similar 
plants now in war work will be freed from their respon- 
sibilities to the armed forces. Then they’ll turn with re- 


newed vigor to supplying the needs of their long neglected 


WMT, with 5,000 watts on Iowa’s best 
frequency (600-kc) offers you the largest 


primary (.5 Millivolt) area of any sta- civilian customers. 

tion in Iowa and gives you blanket ae 

coverage of 221/% of all the “Grade Stability, sound steady growth. These are the keys to why 
the 3.5% of the etn 4 a Dar alert advertisers are paying increasing attention to the 
in this area accounted for 13.7% of. all rich WMT Corn Country market. To reach buying power 

© 

elgg Ripe a yl cry Mamie Boone plus for now, and post-war too, include WMT in your 
reached $1,475,873,000. plans. 


BASIC COLUMBIA NETWORK A COWLES STATION 


CEDAR RAPIDS Way PRE fl WATERLOO 


5000 Watts Day and Night « 600 K.C. Represented by the Katz Agenty 


SALES 


MANAGE MEW! 
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A corner of the post-war section of New- 
ark’s Business Library where hundreds 
take advantage of the expanded services. 


ations, and prominent officials 
throughout the country. It cooperates 
with specialized information agencies 
in developing business reference tools. 

More than 1,500 telephone calls are 
made a month and about 1,600 in per- 
son—a total of approximately 3,100 
problems a month are solved. 

“The pattern for the investigation 
of any one industry may be applied 
to all,’ Miss Manley maintains. “For 
example, a manufacturer of a certain 
part used in making machine guns 
might feel certain of a greatly de- 
creased market when the war is over. 
With that in mind, his research men 
would be seeking other developments 
to which such manufacturing proc- 
esses might be applied. With this 
search resulting in the discovery of 
several industries in which the par- 
ticular product would be of use, a 
next step would be to analyze the 
possible market in these industries. 
Certain questions are inevitable in such 
a search. Is the product prodvced by 
a few large companies or is it manu- 
factured by a number of smal! ones? 
Are the manufacturers on the Atlantic 
Seaboard or scattered throughout the 
country? Which are the active com- 
panies? What is their personnel and 
where are they located? These are 
some of the questions that may arise 
in such a search for markets. The re- 
sources in our new post-war section 
are assembled and arranged to provide 
just such information. 

“From his staff an executive will re- 
quire an adequate knowledge of busi- 
ness information resources and the 
extent to which their use may foster 
his organization’s business growth un- 
der the inevitable changes. To know 
current development in sources of in- 
formation and their relation to post- 
war planning, it may be necessary to 
sutvey the field. Much material may be 
coming into his plant. It is paying its 
way in use? Would other publications 
provide more information? Should all 
information sources be centralized? 
These and many other questions must 

answered if print, as an all im- 
portant tool in meeting future prob- 
lems, is to be utilized to the best 
advantage. The business library col- 
lections are planned to serve all fields 
of commerce and industry.” 
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“I wouldn’t believe my own eyes if I hadn’t 
read about this* in the Buffalo Evening News 
with its national reputation for accurate 


$99 


reportin g: 


Dan could tell you some mighty nice 
things about me! 

You see — I’ve meant a lot to the 
Vice-President-in-Charge-of-Sales 
of the Gerber’s Baby Food business. 
AndGerber’s Baby Foods have meant 
a lot tome! And my babies. 

That’s why Dan began to court me 
in Cosmopolitan about ten years ago. 
(And he’s still doing it.) 


Dan says I’m a natural! 


I’m that typical Cosmopolitan reader 
you’ve been hearing about. 

I’m under 35. (The majority of 
Cosmopolitan readers is under 35!) 


‘Hey! How d yOu like to know me 
like Dan Gerber’ does 7 


I’m the mother of two children. And 
such children! 

I like to live well. And I’ve got 
much more money than the average 
to spend—So I do live well! 


That makes me... 


Young enough to still be trying to 
decide what’s the best buy for me. 
Young enough to TRY what looks 
good to me. 

Young enough because Cosmopoli- 
tan is planned that way. To attract 
us young ’uns and hold on to us. With 
those wonderful stories by people 
who know how to write. 


osmopolitan 
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GREAT WRITING MAKES GREAT READING! 


That makes you... 


Prick up your ears, I hope. Cause... 
what looks good I TRY! 

So—if what you’re selling looks 
good to YOU, I’m the girl you want 
to tell about it. Chances are it’!] look 
good to me! 


Cosmopolitan Readers are YOUNG! 


Cosmopolitan is where 
you'll find that 

whopping high percent- 

age of us under-35's. 


: Always have had— 
hey have NOw— and you 


can ©xpectthem to 
have it inthe future! 


SALES 
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American Merchants Must Train 


8,000,000 Salespeople—or Else! 


In peace times the bottleneck of our distribution system is the 


retail salesperson. Aggravated by wartime turnover this problem is 


going to be critical immediately after the war. Far from being a 


challenge only to retailers and the manufacturers who sell through 


them, it will have a bearing on the whole of our post-war economy. 


BY EDWARD H. GARDNER 


Formerly Professor of Economics 
University of Wisconsin 


HE perilous shift from war to 

peace will call for skill in sell- 

ing across the whole retail 

front, as never before in this 
Nation’s history. 

The invasion of Europe, on which 
hung the hopes and fears of the 
world, was a dangerous operation in 
the military sphere. Equally dangerous 
in an economic sense will be the 
movement of enormous new quanti- 
ties of merchandise into the owner- 
ship and use of our 137,000,00 peo- 
ple. This movement is essential to 
complete the cycle of factory produc- 
tion and high-level employment in all 
forms of occupation. The vast volume 
which will be manufactured must be 
sold, or it will pile up in inventories 
.. . factories will slow down. . 
unemployment will become a reality. 


The Neck of the Sales Bottle 


Will the retail sales force, 8,000,- 
000 strong, needed to move these 
goods, be trained for their job, as 
every last man in the invasion force 
was trained? Or will they stand with 
lifeless arms, between the people and 
the merchandise, unready to stimulate 
and satisfy demand ? 

This great army must be trained 
for our invasion upon the unknown 
beaches and cliffs of the peace. A 
wastage of the Nation’s manpower in 
a distribution crisis is unthinkable. 

Economists understand well that 
following the first eager rush to sat- 
isfy merchandise needs denied in war, 
there may come a lag—a_ hesitation 
which if prolonged would beget gen- 
eral loss of confidence, breeding de- 
Pression. This is where helpful, 
trained salespeople can stimulate and 
Maintain normal demand. 
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Right now, when we think it can- 
not be done, is the time when a be- 
ginning should be made. No store is 
too small or too large to play its part. 

Some retail merchants are not 
afraid to face the issue. But in most 
retail stores of America, sales train- 
ing is now dead. ‘‘A casualty of the 
depression and the war boom,” says 
a well known retail authority. Ques- 
tions asked of many retailers includ- 
ing chains, department stores, and in- 
depefidents, show that in too many 
cases sales training is the last thing 
to which current thought and atten- 
tion is being. given. 


stand still 
enough to be trained,” says one re- 
tailer. “I hire them in the morning 
and they’re gone in two days—or by 


“People won't long 


ay tet 


noon.” “When I can sell anything I 
put on the shelves, and am worrying 
where to find goods to sell, why 
should I take time to train people to 
sell?”’ asks another, 

These conditions are changing 
swiftly. By October, some of the best 
estimates indicate, the present critical 
manpower shortage may have waned. 
An actual surplus of workers may 
appear by the end of the year. Civil- 
ian goods are likely to be produced 
in increasing quantities. This outlook, 
say some of the best retailers, justi- 
fies sales training now. Train sales- 
people today, say other retailers, to 
get tomorrow's good-will. ‘My sales- 
people are my best asset, because they 
bring customers back,” says a man 
who is known in his trade for doing 
a good volume whether his competi- 
tors do or not. ‘You can bet I’m not 
quitting on my sales training even 
during the war.” 

Several facts stand out in demon- 
strating the need for retail sales train- 


ing: 


Trained people sell faster, increase the average sale, please customers better, and 
bring them back, Customers like fast selling, a brisk, happy tempo in a store. 
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PRESIDENTS Don’t WEAR GIRDLES 


Edward Bok, in his book, The Americanization of Ed- 
ward Bok, decried the need to be two people—Edward 
Bok, the exacting editor, and Edward Bok, the private 
citizen, a human being. 


Many have noted the difference between the coldness 
of a man behind a mahogany desk and his warmth at 
the 19th hole. 


Everyone with large responsibilities is at least two people. 
During working hours he drives toward the best use of 
time; his office personality seems stern, calculating, and 
abrupt. He doesn’t clutter his business day with per- 
sonal trivia—and he doesn’t wear girdles. He reads his 
executive magazine (the journal of his “trade”) in the 
same mood and tempo. So why advertise girdles or any 
personal item in an executive magazine? It retards and 
interrupts the flow of “strictly business” reading and 
thinking. It handicaps the advertiser who has a strictly 
business message. 


Dun’s Review limits its advertising pages to “strictly 
business” messages from companies carefully examined 
for suitability, desirability, and reliability. This accounts 
for the high level of responsiveness from the 20,092 presi- 
dents (by actual count) and 33,567 other executives 
reached by the magazine. They are the important of- 
ficers of the major portion of the top-rated companies 
in manufacturing (55%); wholesaling (26°/) ; financial, 
banking, and insurance (9.7%). 


DUNS REVIEW 


Published by DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 
290 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND BOSTON LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


1. The peacetime business volume 
needed to keep the Nation going and 
to provide high-level employment js 
estimated at 142 billions. This is 39 
to 45% over 1940. Manufacturers 
are figuring on producing this amount, 

2. Advertising should not be ex. 
pected to do more than its normal 
share in selling the Nation’s goods, 
To count on more would be like rely. 
ing on air power and forgetting the 
infantry. 

3. The magnificent performance of 
advertising blinds many to the obvious 
fact that it affects only a portion of 
all merchandise. Even retail advertis. 
ing is selective, aimed at bringing 
people into the store. One of the larg. 
est advertisers using hundreds of full 
pages per year estimates that he fea- 
tures only one item in forty. He, like 
the great number of stores that do 
not advertise, must rely chiefly on 
sales people. 

4. Professor Neil Borden of Har- 
vard University, estimates that, as a 
whole, stores spend three to four 
times as much on personal selling as 
on advertising. If it is logical to tune 
up advertising for efficiency, it is three 
to four times as logical to tune up 
selling. 

5. Trained people sell faster, in- 
crease the average sale, please cus- 
tomers better, and bring them back. 
Customers like fast selling, a brisk, 
happy tempo in the store. 


Hurdles to Training 


What are the hurdles to sales train- 
ing? Why is it that so few stores, 
out of the 1,770,000 shown in the 
1940 Census, have ever tried to get 
the most out of their people? Here 
are the answers most frequently given, 
as revealed in research currently con- 
ducted under this writer's direction. 

First, the store proprietor thinks 
sales training is a big job. It is not— 
it is a little job, giving a few ideas 
to a few people at a time, and keeping 
at it until those ideas become habits. 

Second, he thinks a training course 
needs a big quantity of material— 
merchandise manuals, training man- 
uals, and so on. True, such material 
can help, but might swamp him at the 
start. As a matter of fact, quantity 
is not generally the answer. Actually 
training aids should be supplied in 
small installments. 

Third, he thinks he couldn't take 
the time to teach about all the met- 
chandise in the store. He needn't. One 
of the most successful sales trainets, 
a woman, says: “I used to teach about 
merchandise—now I teach about peo 
ple”—meaning, the right attitude to- 
ward people and how they use met- 
chandise. Then merchandise facts are 
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| Outstanding advertising rien apetant oi. igs 
as they may seem, they are approximately 


0 visibility, (00, 50S with average figures for this advertiser’s cam- 


Cr paign in parade! 

X- For parade is the best-read national 
magazine section. Parade’s 2,000,000 
y- families are beginning-to-end readers — 
he and high readership of editorial content 
of carries right over into the advertising col- 
a : . umns. We will gladly show you surveys 
of Re aren that prove this. 

Peete lay - BA Se 

* | leadership 
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WHY DO people rea 
all the way through? Subjects are first picked for their 
wide current interest. Then parade pre-edits the story — 
planning each picture, each caption in advance, to present 
the human side of the news. 


* 


= < 


HOW DOGS are trained for warfare is one such subject— Reprinted from Parade, November 14, 1943. 

dramatically brought to parade readers in pictures and FROM THE SAME issue of parade, this advertisement showed 
captions. Here you see a dog learning to follow footprints, a readership that would compare favorably even with reader- 
and to carry medicine to wounded. Readership for this ship of the editorial pages of many publications! Advertisers 


story was up to 80% among men and 64% among women. have tripled their lineage in parade in three years. 


EX NGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17 


eS 1», Chicago 3 * 849 Penobscot Bidg., Detroit 26 


quickly picked up. In any teaching, 
poor teachers teach subjects, but good 
teachers teach students. 

Fourth, he thinks he cannot put 
himself in the position of a teacher. 
This is the real hurdle. He knows 
how to sell, but he doesn’t know how 
to teach selling, or so he believes. It 
makes him feel embarrassed. He 
thinks he has to hold a class, which 
seems to him formal and not natural. 
The truth is that the best training is 
done on the job, making’ suggestions 
to one person at a time. 

Good solutions to these difficulties 


can be found by adapting to retail 
sales training the amazingly success- 
ful methods of TWI, Training With- 
in Industry, worked out by a group of 
the Nation’s leaders in industrial 
training for war manpower in the 
factories. 

Here was one place where getting 
people trained was a matter of life 
and death. Brand new types of mu- 
nitions and supplies had to pour out 
of old and new factories in quantities 
for which there was no precedent in 
the world. This job could not be 
bungled. Green hands by hundreds 


ORCESTER’S 
oe 


Average. 
Industrial 
Wage 


$472 


First 5 months of 
both 1943 and 1944 


* Worcester Chamber of Commerce 


Look twice at Worcester’s average industrial wage of 
$47.22. Stability of this highly concentrated industrial market 
is written indelibly into this dollars and cents figure. Last 
year’s average for the first five months set a record. This 
year’s average hits the same peak, without the let-down 
from war pay you might expect. Worcester continues 


strong, pay-wise. 


Blanket coverage of this market is available with the 


Telegram-Gazette’s circulation. 


City Zone Population: 


235,125. City and Retail Trading Zones: 440,770. 


Th TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


GEORGE F BooTH Puéiishes- 
CKana ASSOCIATES, NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 


of thousands had to be trained by 
men who never knew what training 
methods were. 

TWI's first words to the instructor 
are these: “Go back in your own 
memory. Remember how you felt the 
first day on a new job?—the time you 
were stumped by a new ‘wrinkle’ on 
the job?—the times when the boss 
corrected you and your work? Per. 
haps you liked the way he did it— 
or perhaps —you didn’t. Any worker 
assigned to you feels the same way, 

“Most of us,” it goes on, “just 
‘jump right in’ and start instructing 
or correcting a workman without 
much thought or planning. Perhaps 
you do the same. You know the job 
so well that you've forgotten the 
things that stump the learner—you 
know it so well, that you don’t plan 
how to put it over—you know it so 
well that you don’t pick out the key 
points—the knacks—the things that 
make or break the operation. 


List Key Points 


“Break down the job,” it advises. 
“You know that there is one right 
way to do every job. You know that 
there are a few key points in every 
operation. . . . Fill out a Breakdown 
Sheet for each of your operations. 
It only takes three to five minutes.” 

Under “How to Instruct” Step I, 
the first instruction is ‘Prepare the 
worker to receive the instruction. Put 
him at ease. Remember he can’t think 
straight if you make him embarrassed 
or scared. Find out what he already 
knows about this job. Get him inter- 
ested. Relate his job or operation to 
the final objective, so he knows his 
work is important.” 

In four pages of simple outline, 
the Nation’s best industrial teachers 
showed how to tackle the Nation's 
most desperately needed job of in- 
dustrial training. It took great wisdom 
to make a great job simple. 

These TWI principles work out in 
a store! Sometimes a store owner says, 
“The people I get now are no good. 
They're not worth training.” Still, 
they are the best he has. Training can 
make them better. It can definitely 
help make a salesperson like the job, 
see its value, and want to stay. 

Here is a procedure that will work 
in an average-size store. Are there 
two salespeople who are better than 
the rest? Get hold of them—or even 
of one. Say:. “Before long we are g0- 
ing to have more goods to sell, some 
of them new kinds of goods. We may 
have new people to break in. I want 
your help. Now let’s take this item, 
or this group of items, and figure 
out the best way to sell them. We'll 
break this selling job down into its 
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parts, 3 d get them on paper.” 

To follow the TWI methods one 
step further, put at the top of a sheet 
of paper “Sales Breakdown Sheet for 
_” (the merchandise item or group). 
Rule a line down the middle. At the 
top of the left-hand column write 
“Important Steps in the Sale,” and 


under this list the important points 
connected with each such phase as 
(1) the approach, (2) the presenta- 
tion and (3) the close. For example, 
under “approach” come such points 
ss “Opening Remarks,” ‘‘Gestures,” 
“Friendly Overtures,” etc. At the top 
of the right hand column write ‘Key 
Points.” On this side give the actual 
words of the opening remarks, de- 
scribe in detail the physical gestures, 
tell exactly how to make friendly over- 
tures. In short, fill in the details need- 
ed to put the “Steps in the Sale” 
(listed on the left) into action. 

Get these one or two selected store 
people to help you fill out the sheet. 
Do it quickly, then think it over and 
revise it. 

In a good-size store, pick the other 
people who are to help in the train- 
ing and get them together, not more 
than 12 at one time, to allow indi- 
vidual attention to each member of 
the group. Go over the Breakdown 
Sheet. Make sure that not more than 
six or eight new ideas are put over 
at one time, because nobody can really 
understand more than that at one clip. 


“Demonstration Sale” 

Get the two best people to stage 
a “demonstration sale.’ Ask for help- 
ful suggestions when it is over. 

Make one trainer responsible for 
not more than eight salespeople, and 
have him or her do the training on 
the job. Have them go through the 
step twice, and the second time have 
them explain why they did it that 
way. This again is the successful TWI 
method. Then put them “on their 
own” and let them develop self-re- 
liance, 

_All training should be aimed at 
last, low-cost selling. That also means 
iriendly, helpful selling. It means get- 
ling to know people, not so as to 
waste time with them, but to save 
time by guessing right about what 
they want. You can do business fast 
with people you know. 

In all training, there is trouble 
with the suspicious, the silent, the 
scared, and the show-offs. But once 
the group understands that the “boss” 
himself is sincerely helpful, either in 
handling the training, or in backing 
up the one who does it, the coopera- 
ton of the group is won. This is 
also the best form of employe rela- 
tions. Is that important ?—with §8,- 
000,000 people? And how! Incentive 
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pay programs, too, can help build 
salesmen who are increasingly success- 
ful for themselves and their employ- 
ers. 

Many retailers are eager to get hold 
of returning service men. Why? Be- 
cause they have been trained, Nevet 
in this country’s experience has there 
been training so thorough, so fast, so 
varied, and for such numbers of peo- 
ple. 

Army methods apply to retail sales 
training. Nobody can train an army— 
it is too big. But a sergeant can train 
a squad. Nobody can train 8,000,000 
salespeople. But one service supervi- 
sor. or one store proprietor, can train 
six or eight people at a time. 

With these great examples of train- 
ing in war industries and in the 
Armed Forces before us, every one 
of us engaged in merchandising can 
lend a hand to the national job of 
retail sales training. 


Informative Labeling Aids 


Manufacturers can help merchants 
in a big way, giving them new train- 
ing material they couldn’t afford in- 
dividually. So also can wholesalers, 
trade associations and business papers. 
A huge increase in informative label- 
ing by manufacturers could help all 
salespeople. Vocational schools and 
our whole educational system can con- 
tribute much to this undertaking. The 
crying need is for instruction dealing 
with the human job of getting along 
with people. 

Recognition of the importance of 
this huge national job of retail sales 
training has been shown by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, the 
nationwide non-profit, non-govern- 
mental organization headed by Paul 
Hoffman, president of The Stude- 
baker Corp., which has already set 
up committees in nearly 1,900 com- 
munities to work out methods of do- 
ing more business and providing more 
jobs after the war. 


MARKETING CONSULTANT WANTED 


Advertiser seeks capable free-lance Marketing 
Specialist for occasional special consultant 
work on fee basis. Must have background and 
sound experience in drug and grocery mer- 
chandising and marketing. Location New York 
City. In replying state fully background, ex- 
perience. Address Box 2013, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


“Sales Manager, are you interested? Brains, 
personality, ability, experience and loyalty: 
These are the qualities upon which successful 
sales organizations are built. I have these 
qualities in abundance. Don’t take my word 
for it. I have the proof and want to demon- 
strate by doing.” Box 2011, Sales Mandge- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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OMAH COUNTIES 


JOHN J. GILLIN, JR.. PRES. 


JOHN BLAIR & CO, REPRESENTATIVE 


Where are Your 
Post-War Orders? 


@ We know of several alert firms 
who are booking post-war orders 
NOW. They are going to have a big 
advantage . .. a head start over 
competition when consumer-pro- 
duction begins. A friendly mail- 
campaign will probably produce 
advance orders for you. Why not 
investigate? 


? 


Hutzler Advertising Agency 


Write for Free Booklet 
“Looking Ahead’’—on 
your business stationery. 


1333-1336 Third National Building 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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WHO IS AVIATION’ 
_lllNeitD, PO 


—And “Aviation Publications” Editedfor 
Manufacturing, Design, or Production 


Executives Cannot and Do Not Interest 
Him. Read why: 


l « this war there will be a slump 
in aircraft manufacture and pro- 
duction. The mammoth global war fa- 
cilities cannot be kept busy with peace- 
time demand. 


And when that day comes, the man re- 
sponsible for aircraft and airport main- 
tenance and operations will come into 
his own. 


He is the Big Man of aviation today. No 
matter how many aircraft come off the 
lines, the planes could not fly without 
him. 

EXAMPLE: In 1943, under wartime 
pressure and with 50% of its fleet sold 
or leased to Government, United Air 
Lines flew over 11 million mail ton miles, 
over 3.9 million express ton miles, over 
357 million revenue-passenger miles... 
greatest traffic volume in its history. 
United’s planes had to fly. 

Who kept them in the air? The manu- 
facturer? Sales executive? Plant man- 
ager? Design engineer? Production 
man? No—the aircraft maintenance and 
operations men did the job. And the 
job they’re doing today is as nothing to 
what they’ll be doing after the war. 


Do you realize what trained technicians 
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these men have under them? Don’t 
think of them as “mechanics”—they pass 
stiff examinations to qualify. A typical 
airline plane gets a No. 1 check of 56 
operations at every 1% hours of flight; a 
No. 2 check of 167 operations at every 
50 hours of flight; a No. 3 check of 96 
operations at every 125 hours of flight; 
then at 725 hours, the plane is com- 
pletely taken down and rebuilt. And the 
maintenance men do it all. Maintenance 
engineers and superintendents must 
employ the most highly skilled techni- 
cians known to industry. They are a 
separate industry within an industry. 
After the war, commercial aviation will 
expand manifold. The men responsible 
for maintenance and operations will be 
tremendously increased both in number 
and in responsibility. 

And that’s only the commercial side. 
Charles Stanton, C.A.A, administrator 


* * 


predicts 500,000 private aircraft after 
the war—an increase of 20 times over 
pre-Pearl Harbor. To even start to han- 
dle the tremendous increase in private 
plane flying will require immediately 
more than double the pre-war number 
of existing airports and fixed base op- 
eration facilities. It takes a specialized 
publication, edited exclusively for this 
group, to interest the men who keep ‘em 
flying. These same men are the men who 
buy, order, specify what you sell. These 
men, and these men alone, are the men 
for whom Aviation Maintenance is 
edited and distributed. 


So great was the need for Aviation 
Maintenance, that with its first issue it 
established the all-time record for ad- 
vertising space in a new trade publica- 
tion. And today, only a few issues later, 
space is almost sold out. Get Aviation 
Maintenance on your schedule, now. 


* * 


ANOTHER CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION. 


205 East 42nd St., New York 17; 


833 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; Leader Building, Cleveland 14; Duncan A. Scott 


& Co., 
Building, Los Angeles 13. 


West Coast Representative, Mills Building, San Francisco 4, Pershing Square 
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Peacetime Product Ideas Emerge 
From Wartime V-Mail Boom 


Stationery isn’t an item that, off-hand, seems to offer much in the 


way of modern design possibilities. Yet this Chicago printing house 


has resourcefully created a new series of items whose appeal is 


based on the need for space saving, time saving, and paper saving. 


-MAIL, the traffic of which Mail may be expected to be used more 
vaulted to an all-time high of | and more to follow air-borne salesmen 
over 60,000,000 during the and to maintain more frequent con- 
month of July, is inspiring tact with customers. With this in mind 

some marked developments in business | Wessel has been producing letterheads, 


and social stationery design. order forms, application blanks, inter- 
Stanley Wessel & Co., Chicago, ad- company communication forms, bulle- 
ter | vertising and printing house, one of tin and credit report forms in the light 
ver fj the first to produce V-Mail stationery, weight, convenient combination sheet 
ate fj observed the trend, accentuated by war and envelope styles. 
ely times, toward devices and ideas which Though light in weight, such sta- 
op- speed mailing processes. tionery need not be transparent, the 
ved Looking ahead, they asked them- company points out. It may be made 
om § ‘ives whether this trend suggested | opaque by the application of a Ben- 
yho § Product design treatment for stationery  day-like impression on the outer or 
ese f for the peacetime post-war market. envelope surface of the sheet. If more 
is | Upshot is new wrinkles in the devel- than one sheet is needed for the mes- 
; opment of the firm’s line of Envo- sage, one simply tears off the gummed 
ot fy Letters, a series of items in which the flaps of the second sheets and when 
ad- ff design is based on the combination — enclosing them uses the flap on the 
= sheet and envelope principle. last or outer sheet for sealing. Most 
ion Because of its time-saving, space- of the letterheads and forms which 
saving, paper and postage-saving qual- | Wessel is now producing for their 
ities, Wessel believes that “one-piece” customers have the gummed flap per- 
es staionery, now entrenched through V- _—forated. This is so the flap may be 
in | Mail, is here to stay. torn off to facilitate filing. 
are The company bases its argument on New Envo-Letters for social corre- 
the fact that the immediate post-war spondence also have been designed. 
eta is bound to see a great increase These, too, are rendered opaque by the 
in air travel and air freight. They use of a tinted impression on the outer 
Maintain that stationery designs and surface of the sheet. Two colors al- 
weights should be geared to the speeds _—_— ready have been employed and three or 
and capacities of swifter vehicles. For | more may soon appear to achieve a va- 
instance, in the business world, Air- riety of decorative effect. 
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Personal stationery and items for children, too, show the influence of the fast pace 
of modern life. “Junior-Mail” is designed in colors with a stick-candy theme. 


The juvenile market has not been 
overlooked either. The company has 
developed a special line of colorful 
and appealingly designed Junior Mail 
stationery. It is being offered in both 
boxed and pad form. 

While the combination sheet and 
envelope stationery is especially adapt- 
able to the requirements of Air-Mail 
and V-Mail, the Wessel company 
points out that from the points of 
economy and time-saving it is also 
ideally suited to regular mail. 

Another development which the 
company is introducing is the whole- 
saling of blank Envo-Letters—four to 
a sheet—to print shops. In this way 
the company is finding an additional 
market and feels that the retail printer 
will benefit by such an innovation with 
which to approach his customers for 
letterheads and business forms. 

While the major part of Wessel 
production right now is devoted to 
Air-Mail and V-Mail Envo-Letters— 
they are now producing 25,000,000 
weekly—the company feels that its 
progress with these new developments 
will practically eliminate the problem 
of reconversion when war needs di- 
minish. 

Wessel is advertising nationally in 
stationers’ business magazines, gift and 
drug publications, through direct mail 
and through point-of-sale material. To- 
day its products are distributed through 
1,800 wholesaler dealers to over 50,- 
000 retail channels. 


FRE Increase readership of 
your ads with LIFE- 
like EYE-CATCHER photes. Noth. 
ing like them anywhere. Used by 
biggest advertisers. 100 new sub- 
ects monthly. Mat or glossy print 
>. Dilan $5 month. Write for new 
2 FREE proofs No. 105. No obliga- 
* tions. 


EYE-CATCHERS, Inc. 
10 E. 38th ST., New York City 16 
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Refrigerators, stoves and radios, on display in the Franklin Square bank, help cus- 
tomers select items they most want to buy after peace-time production is resumed. 


Bank Plan for Saving for Future 


Buying Gains Big-Name Support 


Conceived by Arthur Roth of the Franklin Square National Bank, 


a savings “club” idea is being pushed by such firms as Hoover, 


Timken, GE, and Carrier. It may help materially to reveal the extent 


of the market, post-war, for specific items of consumer goods. 


PLAN to convert present fam- 

ily cash savings into post-war 

payrolls through the building 

of a backlog of purchasing 
power earmarked for specific items of 
durable goods, is now in full operation 
at the Franklin Square (Long Island) 
National Bank. It was conceived by 
Arthur T. Roth, and it is already at- 
tracting nation-wide attention. 

The plan is so simple that any 
ordinary citizen can quickly grasp it. 
Briefly, this is the way it operates: A 
consumer who intends to purchase (let 
us say) an autorhobile after the war, 
starts saving now for either the down 
payment or the full purchase price. A 
definite weekly savings schedule is set 
up, the bank determining how much 
he must save weekly, over a period of 
100 weeks, to reach his goal. He thus 
automatically becomes a member of 
the Purchase Club. He receives a cou- 
pon booklet for his weekly payments, 
inscribed specifically, “My New Auto- 
mobile,” “My New Home,” “My New 
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Radio,” etc. He retains complete con- 
trol of his account, receiving 2% in- 
terest on his deposits, and he may close 
his account or change his plans at any 
time without being penalized. 

The plan provides for inspection, 
at the bank, of such products as elec- 
tric washers, ironers, refrigerators, and 
radios. A display has been set up in 
the bank lobby, which enables the pur- 
chaser to “shop” and to decide on the 
item for which he has the greatest 
need. After his selection is made, the 
buyer begins Purchase Club payments 
on a schedule that will amass sufficient 
money for a down payment, or for the 
full purchase price of the item, as soon 
as the product becomes available. The 
bank considers this the most direct ap- 
proach to customer credit finance busi- 
ness which, before the war, usually 
went to financing organizations outside 
the banking fold. Also, the most 
logical step in the direction of solidi- 
fying the relationship between banks 
and local dealers. 


KNOW 
HOW! 


Know the Beacon Journal Market, 
and then know how to reach it. 
Up-to-the-minute understanding of 
what’s taking place in this lively 
Ohio market . . . THAT’S THE 
JOB OF OUR ADVERTISING 
STAFF. No homes for rent, but 
“know how” did this job for War 
Housing Center: . 


THE AD: 


FREE RENTAL SERVICE 
CHOICE 


OIC 
TENANTS AVAILABLE 
You have in mind the kind of 
family you would prefer in 
your vacant house—we have on 
file over 2000 applicants for 
houses and apartments furnished 
and unfurnished. Engineers, 
draftsmen, foremen, executives, 
white-collar workers and factory 
employes. No obligation on 
your part, just call and tell us 
the type place -you have for rent 
and the kind of tenant you 
would like. We send the appli- 
cant to your home for approval. 
If thkey do not meet your re- 
qui -,ents you may reject them. 
WAR HOUSING CENTER 
Market at High St. 
Weekdays, BL-9103 
Sunday, MI-3165 


‘AMAZING RESULTS’ 


Editor Beacon Journal: 

Hats off to Beacon Journal! With 
the aid of an advertisement, worded by 
your staff, and your large circulation, 
the impossible has been done. With 
2,200 individuals clamoring for housing 
and no relief in sight until after July 1, 
we were faced with the problem of get- 
ting individuals to list their housing ac- 
commodations with our office. We were 
told that this could not be done. How- 
ever, the appeal in the paper brought 
amazing results. Over 70 homes were 
listed in the first three days. We wish 
to thank the public for their kind re- 
sponse and we bow to the “power of 
the press.” 

THE WAR HOUSING CENTER 

STAFF. 


What’s Akron doing about its 
Post-War Market? There are big 
things in the making. We plan to 
keep you informed on what’s new 
in this great newspaper-result mar- 


ket. 


AKRON 
BEACON 
JOURNAL 


Represented by: 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York , Philadelphia , Chicago 
Cleveland ,. LosAngeles . Atlanta 
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Currently, the bank is not attempt- 
ing to promise its club members any 
priority on post-war purchases. This 
may materialize later when, Mr. Roth 
expects, Government, industry and 
banks will all have a clearer picture of 
the public’s needs and post-war de- 
mands. At that time account numbers 
may form the basis for some sort of 
priority allotments. 

Since its inauguration in Franklin 
Square—an unincorporated village of 
9,600 without a single manufacturer, 
distributor, or department store—more 
than 800 Purchase Club accounts have 


> 
4 
ps 


been opened, each for a new home, 
car, radio, etc. 

A percentage analysis of these ac- 
counts shows what people are saving 
for in the order of popularity: 


Radio . . . television ....... 21.8 
PN ec cavedaswewe 13.2 
Electric washers ........... 11.7 
Electric refrigerators ....... 11.0 
Home furnishings ......... 11.0 
Gas & electric ranges ...... 6.8 
Vacuum cleaners .......... 5.2 
Sewing machines .......... 2.0 
ORE Ree 2.0 
et eee 1.8 


~ 


MACHINE TOOL INDUSTRY 


Tools, Dies, Jigs, Gauges, Fixtures, and 
Experimental Stampings are 
“MADE IN DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A.”’ 


in 6% Plants 


Reconversion from war production to peacetime mass 


production of new civilian goods in all branches of 


industry, all over the world, will create a tremendous 


demand for new machine tools—will keep Dayton’s 


65 tool plants humming for years to come. 


+ 


POSTWAR DAYTON WITH ITS 456 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
WILL BE BIGGER AND BUSIER THAN PREWAR DAYTON 


JOURNAL-HERALD 


Vaylouslargesl VailyCirculalon . 


Nationally Represented by The Geo. A. McDevitt Co. 


SIND 0 Sass ssensenes. 1.7 
Electric sinks ............ 1.4 
Vacations, education, 

MO, bck s se tr exes 1.1 


During the past month a special 
display was set up in the bank lobby 
exhibiting six television sets. Jn cop. 
junction with this display, in collabora. 
tion with RCA Victor Television 
Corp., Republic Aircraft Corp., Gru. 
mann Aircraft Corp., Sperr Gyro- 
scope Co., Inc., the bank presented a 
television broadcast ‘““Nassau County 
in War and Peace’ over station 
WNBT, featuring Lowell Thomas as 
commentator. The program explained 
how the county assisted in the war ef- 
fort, what to expect from television, 
how the new sets would perform, and 
how to acquire a set through the use 
of the Purchase Club plan. Since the 
broadcast and lobby display, the ma- 
jority of the new accounts opened have 
been for television sets. 


The News Travels 


News of the bank’s undertaking has 
been spread rather widely across the 
country via Frank Kiernan & Co., New 
York City, which has started a cam- 
paign for the purpose of syndicating 
the plan to the 15,000 United States 
banks. Naturally, the plan’s value will 
increase with its use. Mr. Roth main- 
tains that if each of these 15,000 
United States banks, through coopera- 
tion with local dealers and custome:: 
would open 1,500 accounts, and if 
these accounts accumulated an average 
of $300 by the time the green light 
comes on, there would be a pool of 
$4,500,000,000. Such a fund would 
provide post-war employment for 
about three and one half years for 
20,000,000 men and women. 

Since the start of the campaign, in- 
quiries have poured in from over 
1,000 banks, manufacturers, dealers, 
and chambers of commerce throughout 
the country. More than 250 banks have 
already adopted the plan in some form 
or another. It has been presented to 
their local dealers and banks by the 
following organizations: Hoover Vac 
uum Co., Radio Corporation of Amet- 
ica, Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corp., General Electric Co., Carriet 
Corp., Weyerhauser Corp., Wood 
Conversion Co., The Celotex Corp. 
Timken Silent Automatic Oilburnet 
Corp., and Graybar Electric Co. 

Judging from the response the plaa 
has evoked, Mr. Roth feels that tt 
has already proven to be a simple and 
logical way to establish a working ft 
lationship between dealers and banks 
for mutual profit, and to help manu 
facturers apply informed judgment 
concerning the scope and nature of 
their immediate post-war markets. 
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Florida's strategic and geographical location and... 

the willingness of Floridians to work . . . to invest 

. and to further develop her natural resources have 
enabled Florida and Floridians to greatly aid our nation 


in its war effort. 


Florida's phenomenal growth in business and in 
industry is attested by annual payrolls, population, bank 
deposits, income, buying power and postal receipts, 

which have reached an 


all time high! 


During the last 30 months Florida has 

used her earnings wisely. She has paid her debts and 
mortgages; has put her great natural resources 

to work to insure permanence for 


‘ ° ° 
today's gains in the post-war era. 


This rich, new ‘round-the-calendar market 
is reached through the advertising columns of Florida's Three 


Great Morning Dailies . . . at a low cost. 


if 
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Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc 
7 
A. S. Grant, Atl inta 
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‘ * 
Sawy@ftFerguson-Walker Co. 
<i 


Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc. 


* 
Jann and Kelley, Inc., Atlanta 
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"The Broken Bike” 


When you want to know 


GO TO AN 
EXPERT 


EACH PROBLEM, naturally, calls for a dif- 
ferent kind of expert. If you're in a 
quandary about your buying paper, the 
expert would be your printer. 

You can take his opinion of Rising 
Papers for the very good reason that it’s 
his business to know quality — paper 
itself underwrites so much of his own 
reputation for good printing. It should 
interest you to know that expert printers 
have been using the various Rising 
Papers for their own work for many 
years. 

The same prices as other quality 
papers. Among other lines: Rising Bond 
(25% rag), Rising Line Marque (25% 
rag), Finance Bond (50% rag), Rising 
Parchment (100% 
rag). The Rising 
Paper Company, 
Housatonic, Mass. 


ASK YOUR PRINTER | 


-HE KNOWS PAPER | 
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after the war in major development projects such as road building, 
dam building, and expanded mining operations. Six Wheels, 


makers of handling equipment, are set to lay siege to these markets, \ 


BY DAVID E. BERGER 
Six Wheels, Inc., Los Angeles 


N the midst of war, with prac- 

tically nothing but war work, we 

find time to plan for the future. 

We have to plan. We are in 
heavy industry. Over our heads hangs 
the threat of over-built plants in this 
country, and the vast amount of mili- 
tary equipment that will be sold after 
the war. 

Like other ‘“‘heavies,” we are look- 
ing hopefully to foreign markets. And 
in Latin America, and the Good 
Neighbor policy, we believe we have 
found territory in which to make a 
start. The next most promising mar- 
ket is China, and we see no reason 


Post-War Sales Opportunities 
We See in Latin America 


Because our southern neighbors will in all likelihood be engaging 


why the Good Neighbor policy should 
not work there—or in any country. 

The Good Neighbor policy comes 
down to good salesmanship, because 
you do business with the people in 
other countries to the end that they 
may increase their productive capacity 
and thereby have an improved living 
standard. 

We build heavy duty equipment for 
handling anything from dirt to artil- 
lery. But our chief product is really 
engineering service. After the war, 
instead of building and exporting 
complete trucks, cranes and bulldoz- 
ers, we intend to sell engineering serv- 


$3.9% 


INDEX of the selling power of station WSAI as 
it influences the buying power of Cincinnati: 


Leading local department stores, always 
the most knowing buyers of local adver- 
tising in any city—buy more time on 
WSAI than on all other local Cincinnati 
stations combined. 


are renewal contracts — 
“Once on, they stay on!” 
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(MAGAZINES 9 
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S, The strongest network 

is the newspaper network! 


And the strongest newspaper network is Metropolitan Group 
. a combination of the comic sections of forty-one major 


Sunday newspapers, with 15,000,000 circulation. 


The Sunday comics section is read by three out of four adults 


and virtually all children . . . read regularly, habitually, at 


home, on Sunday, every Sunday. The illustrated, non-stop serial 


stories hold a majority audience from babyhood to the grave. 


The comics characters are old friends, familiar, influential. 


Forty-one Sunday newspaper circulations reach the better 


buying half of the families in the whole national market . . . have 


more concentrated coverage among families in more preferred 


markets than any other medium, any time! 


No advertising vehicle offers a higher assurance of definite 


reception! The space unit is large, with four colors. The cost is 


low. One order, one piece of copy, one bill! Learn more about 


the most magnificent advertising opportunity in the nation’s 


first newspaper network. Inquire at any office. 


The first national newspaper network.. ‘Metropolitan Grou WU 


Cothics Section Advertising in: Baltimore Sm + Boston Globe + Chicago Tribune + Cleveland Plain Dealer .» Detroit News 
New York News e Philadelphia Inquirer ¢ Pittsburgh Press « St. Louis Globe-Democrat « Washington Star « Des Moines Register 
Milwaukee Journal « Minneapolis Tribune + St. Paul Pioneer Press ¢ ALTERNATES: Boston Herald « Detroit Free Press 
New York Herald Tribune ° St. Louis Post-Dispatch . Washington Post . OPTIONAL ADDITIONS: Buffalo Courier-Express 
Cincinnati Enquirer «+ Columbus Dispatch ¢ Dallas News «* New Orleans Times-Picayune-States ¢« Omaha World-Herald 
Providence Journal « Rochester Democrat & Chronicle « San Antonio Express « Springfield Union & Republican « Syracuse Post-Standard 
METRO PaciFIc: Fresno Bee ¢ Long Beach Press-Telegram + Los Angeles Times ¢ Oakland Tribune ¢ Oregon Journal 
220 E. 4ad St., New York 17 © Tribune Tower,Cuicaco 11 ¢ New Center Bldg.,Derrorr 2 ¢ 155 Montgomery St.,San Francisco 4 
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€rs, we intend to sell engineering serv- 
ice. 

By conventional export methods, 
complete units sold to Latin America 
would have to be paid for in money, 
which our customers would make by 
selling their coffee, copper or que- 
bracho. Under the Good Neighbor 
policy, we propose to send our engi- 
neers into a foreign country to work 
with machine shops capable of build- 
ing most of the equipment on the 
ground, employing their own people 
as far as possible. We will supply 
the latest engineering designs, and 
perhaps some of the parts, until they 
are capable of making them. 

We may have some complete equip- 
ment to export by conventional meth- 
ods. For example, some countries 
may have four-wheel trucks which 
could be transformed into six-wheel 
equipment for increased capacity. We 
might sell a unit for making the con- 
version. But we would rather supply 
the blue-prints and the “know-how” 
to a machine shop in the country. 

In this way our customers are going 
to get modern hauling and materials, 
handling equipment at costs lower 
than would be the case if they bought 
complete units. The more favorable 
their costs, the more of this equip- 
ment they will be able to use on their 
production and public improvement 
projects, 

“Triangle” Trading 

There would be more actual money 
coming back to us if we sold every- 
thing. But we have confidence that 
there will be more trade between 
countries under the Good Neighbor 
policy, and that our sales of engineer- 
ing service will, in time, be just as 
profitable, if not more so. 

Under conventional export meth- 
ods, considerable trade was done on 
the triangular basis. That is, the 
United States sold motor cars to a 
Latin-American country which ob- 
tained the money to pay for them by 
exporting foodstuffs to Europe, and 
the European customers got money 
from us by selling their fine fabrics, 
their millinery, their art works. 

The triangular system will operate 
in our business under the Good Neigh- 
bor policy, but in a different way. 
When we supply engineering service 
to a Latin-American equipment maker, 
he will buy complete units like motor- 
truck chassis and truck bodies, hoists 
and power shovels from other Amer- 
ican manufacturers. It is not likely 
that he will be able to build them in 
competition with our mass production 
methods. That will be the way to 
keep his costs down, and increase the 
use of such labor-saving equipment. 

We expect orders for our type of 
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KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Established 1872 « 


New York: 122 E. 42nd St. + 


Chicago: 8 S. Michigan Ave. 


Neenah, Wisconsin 
* Los Angeles: 510 W. 6th St. 


* TRADE MARK 
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lt takes tons 
of PAPER to produce 
and refine oil 


—— 


A black flood of oil, five million barrels of it, must daily quench 
the titanic thirst of the Allied war machine and industry... Paper 
makes this possible. 


For on paper are recorded man-made earthquakes, which wrest 
from Earth the secrets of its petroleum treasures. And paper pressure 
and flow charts do sentry duty over oil pipe lines, guard against 
costly leaks. 

By means of paper graphs, petroleum is steered on its complicated 
course through the refinery—from the crude oil stage to high-test 
gasoline. 

_ Yes, paper is an essentiality, the busy servant of the petroleum 
industry. Millions of pounds of paper annually aid in the production 
of petroleum for our armed forces. 


KIMBERLY 
CLARK 


CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


Sevelcoal PRINTING PAPERS 


While conserving America’s critical resources in every way possible, 
Kimberly-Clark is producing the finest quality Levelcoat Printing Papers 
thar can be made under wartime limitations. * TRADE MARK 
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SAVE WASTE PAPER -—Paper 
is one of the nation’s most critical 
materials. Help alleviate the paper 
shortage by making full use of each 
piece and by having all your waste 
paper collected‘regularly 
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A MARKET 
to cultivate now 
for 
postwar sales 


15,560 retail organizations—representing individual 
and chain stores—advertise in The Christian Science 
Monitor. That gives you some idea of the importance 
of the Monitor market in the eyes of the retailer—the 
man who sells your product to the ultimate consumer. 


In the Monitor’s columns you find the advertising 
of the cream of the department store field—808 stores 
by actual count—plus 2908 clothing stores, 1325 home 
furnishing dealers, 1780 food retailers and others. All 
have come through the war years successfully and 
are ready for big things ahead. Most of them have 
used the Monitor consistently five years or more and 
have seen real evidence of the Monitor’s influence, 
prestige and unusual reader loyalty. 


By including the Monitor now in your postwar 
promotion plans you will contact this group of sub- 
stantial stores and their Monitor customers. Our 
nearest office will gladly supply further details about 
the Monitor market. 


Published by 

The Christian Science Publishing Society 

One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, Miami, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 


London, Geneva, Sydney 


equipment to start in other countries 
as they do here at home. 

First, there is a problem to Solve 
In Arizona, the problem was to strip 
33,000,000 cubic yards of Over-cover 
from huge deposits of copper ore for 
war purposes. With older type equip. 
ment that job would have taken 
months, and a railroad would have 
had to be built. We studied the prob- 
lem, and supplied a fleet of 22 siy. 
wheel trucks, capable of running on 
rough roads, each hauling 23 -cubic 
yards, 37 tons. For war we had the 
problem of hauling big guns fast 
across country. Formerly they were 
transported on rails, or by slow trac. 
tors. 


Similar Problems Later 
In Latin America after the war 


there will be similar problems. High- 
ways, dams and other public improve- 
ments will be built, and mining will 
be stepped up in half a dozen coun- 
tries with mineral wealth. 

Our company was formed in 1924 
to serve the trucking industry, in- 
creasing its capacity and lowering its 
costs, by converting four-wheel equip- 
ment to six-wheels upon which we 
have patents. Going from four to 
six wheels, the pay load is more than 
doubled with the same motor, the 
same gasoline, and the same single 
driver. 

Up to the defense period, we were 
converting and building for customers 
all the way from contractors on big 
projects, to Hollywood movie produc- 
ers who wanted camera trucks and 
cranes. War brought a demand for 
bigger equipment, like the famous 
bulldozers which go up to the battle 
line. Finishing an enormous military 
unit recently, we invited everybody 
around the plant to guess its weight. 
Our people are accustomed to tonnage, 
but they guessed all the way from 81/, 
to 30 tons. The actual weight was 
28,756 pounds, increasing 14 tons. 

Big equipment has been prominent 
in the war news and has aroused in- 
terest in foreign countries. Moreover, 
Latin America, China, and Russia are 
regions with problems much like our 
own, needing the same kind of equip- 
ment. 

Up to the last war, Latin Amer- 
icans bought motor cars chiefly in Eu- 
rope, because they liked the custom- 
built jobs. Our standard cars didn't 
appeal to the intensely individual 
Latins. That war made it necessary 
for them to buy American cars, and 
they quickly discovered that our auto- 
mobiles had the power for rough 
country. European cars were designed 
to run with minimum horsepower, be 
cause power was taxed. The Latin 
American motorist found them satis 
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Milt Duplicator, Model 1250 


ENT BAUGUsT 


>r 


wltilith Models from $395 to $3725 
“ltigraph Models from $150 to $2035 


A SYMPHONY of clattering keyboards does 
not necessarily mean an efficient office 
system at work. 


In many cases—too many cases—these ma- 
chines are being kept busy, writing the same 
characters, words, and sentences over and 
over—wasting time and manpower. 


Wherever repetitive data is being put on paper, 
there, undoubtedly, is a place where Multilith 
master sheets can save valuable time and motion. 


A wartime development which greatly ex- 
tends the uses of Multilith duplicating is a new 
type of master sheet called a Systemat. It is 

revolutionizing many office 

methods and operations. 
. Systemat master sheets are 
furnished with a business 
form already on them in 
reproducing ink. “Variable” 
information—to complete pur- 


TRADE-MARK REG 


. Nimble Fingers “% 
_ busily wasting time | 


that Multilith can save 


Multigraph 


chase orders, job orders, shipping documents, 
packing slips, instruction sheets, and scores 
of other forms—is then typed or written in 
on the Systemat which is then ready for 
direct Multilith reproduction of dozens, or 
hundreds, of accurate, permanent, black-on- 
white facsimiles — every one an original. 


Let a Multigraph representative show you, 
without cost or obligation, how Multilith 
Duplicating Methods can fit right into your 
office systems to save you time and money in 
every department of your business where 
repetitive writing is involved. 


Millions of Multilith Systemats are being 
used by U. S. military forces. Of course, their 
requirements take precedence over civilian 
demands. Addressograph-Multigraph Corpo- 
ration—Cleveland. Sales agencies with service 
and supply departments in principal cities 
of the world. 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multilith, Systemat, Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
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Have you got a tough 
nut to crack? A sales 
campaign that needs a 
shot in the arm? Or a 
space list that needs one 
more good market to 
complete it? Here’s a 
possible solution: 


Take a look at the territory covered by The Sioux 
City Journal and Journal-Tribune. No matter 
whether your 1945 planning is designed for imme- 
diate results or postwar good will—here are 745,935 
folks in one of the most stable markets of the nation 
whose needs and wants, whose living scale and buy- 
ing habits present opportunities which cannot be 
overlooked. 


The self-contained economy of the Greater Sioux 
City Market is nourished by one of the richest farm- 
ing countries in the world. Yet it is diversified, 
representative and well balanced. 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 
BY ONE MEDIUM 


Complete, one-cost, low-cost coverage with one me- 
dium is effected by The Sioux City Journal and 
Journal-Tribune. They are Sioux City’s only news- 
papers—well written, editorially sound and uni- 
versally respected. Many national advertisers use 
The Sioux City Journal and Journal-Tribune con- 
sistently and exclusively to sell the Greater Sioux 
City Market. They have learned from experience 
that space in these newspapers is an exceptionally 
good advertising investment. 


Contact our national representatives for the spe- 
cific information you require. 


BANK CLEARINGS 
$161,372,259.00 


$347,662,800.00 Total, 1943 


$20,000,000.00 GAIN 


Over Same Period Last Year 


LIVESTOCK RECEIVED 
$100,605,660.00 


First 5 months, 1944 
$224,789,710.00 Total, 1943 


$18,000,000.00 GAIN 
Over Same Period Last Year 


POPULATION 
745,935 


A. B. C. City 
and Retail Trading Zone 


Metropolitan Area 
100% Coverage 


Che Sioux City Sournal 
JOURNAL-TRIBUNE 


GENERAL 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 


JANN & KELLEY, INC, 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — DETROIT 
ATLANTA — SAN FRANCISCO 


First 5 months, 1944 id 


factory for city driving, but not out in 
the campo. In the country h. usually 
put his car up for the winter, and fe. 
lied on horses. Our cars could he 
driven throughout the year. De 

What the Latins discovered about 
cars in that war, they have di ‘COVeted 
about American handling ecipmen Beca 
in this war. Experimental advertisin 


we have been using in Latin-Amer. trou 
ican publications shows us that they 
are ready for modern equipment, ~ 
Plan On-the-Ground Surveys 

As soon as war work permits, we 
intend to visit Latin-American coun. 
tries, to study their construction, min. 
ing and materials handling problems, toda 
determine what equipment. is needed. pad 
and establish connections with ma. enrfac 
chine shops capable of building it Leads 
The work will come to those local here { 
builders. They will employ their own large. 
people, and with our engineering 7 , 
service home industries will be started, their | 


The more rapidly such industries prof 14, 5 
gress, in supplying home demand, the ignors 
greater the industrial self-sufficiency of day C 
the countries, and the greater their Klux 
demand for American products which Cougt 
caanot be made there in competition c+) 
with our mass methods. 

Good Neighbor business has the 
advantage of eluding tariffs and trade 
restrictions. Latin-American countries 
depend either on tariffs for revenue or 
to protect new home industries. There 
are no tariffs on engineering service 

Also, business done along such 
Good Neighbor lines, will enable the i si 
country with large needs for imported oom 
goods, and not so large a volume of hbor 
its own products to sell abroad, to geth 
what it needs as soon as possible. 

Up to Pearl Harbor we had done 
considerable business with Latin 
American concerns. The war has 
greatly stimulated their desire for de 
velopment. 

As for the surplus equipment which 
will be sold by our Government, we 
are not worrying about it, since we do 
not know how much of it there wil 
be in our line, or whether Latin 
Americans can buy it advantageously. 

Much of our production the past 
two years has gone overseas, and 1s 
now on the battlefronts. There is 2 
possibility that much of it will . 
near those battlefronts, or will be sol 
in nearby countries. Most of it 1s far 
from Latin America. 

This surplus material need not har 
over our heads like a Damocles sword. 
We feel confident in going ahead, 
and selling. If the prospective cl 
tomer sees advantages in starting ? : 
home industry, with our technica Mr. M 
service, the question of surplus m* wecol 
terial will automatically settle itself. eave 
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Will Social Unrest lmperil 
Detroit’s Post-War Future? 


Because it’s a melting pot, the mighty Motor City is having ideology 


trouble, but the peacetime outlook for its major industry is good. 


BY A. G. 


S the war wears on and the 
problems of peace take on re- 
ality, Detroit becomes restive. 
Never a sedate settled city, 

today it bubbles with tensions and 
stresses Which rarely come to the 
surface in more stable cities. Four 
hundred thousand people have come 
here to work since Pearl Harbor. A 
large proportion of them, both Negro 
and white, came from the South. On 
their heels, came the camp followers 
who had preyed on their illiteracy and 
ignorance in the hills of Dixie. To- 
day Detroit is the center for the Ku 
Klux Klan, the Black Legion, the 
Coughlinites and the Gerald L. K. 
§mith America Firsters. 


Origins Are Historic 


All these are part of the witches’ 
brew which spills out in race riots, 
in strikes and in hell-raising gener- 
illy. The headlines of the Nation tell 
of a rash of strikes here, but they 
do not tell the entire story. Local 
unions have been captured by anti- 
hbor and anti-war bigots. They call 
trikes at the slightest provocation and 
with no provocation. The national 
officers of the union move in to stop 
the strike. In the past their control 
tas been strong enough to get the 
men back to work. Today they must, 
on Occasion at least, oust the local 
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oficers and |e in administrators to 
‘sume production. No one here 
lames the big union; too many re- 
‘ponsible citizens realize that the situ- 
tion is not of their making. 

_The present plight of Detroit has 
i's Origin many years back, when De- 
ttoit plants first began to import for- 
figners and Southerners in wholesale 
quantities. The city and the corpora- 
tions both failed in their responsibili- 
‘is to provide adequate avenues * for 
education and assimilation. Detroit 
has, for too long, been barren of suf- 
ficient cultural opportunities and civic 
Pfojects which long since might have 


——e 


yes is one of a series of articles by 
~ Mezerik. Previous reports dealt with 
Norfolk, Houston, Dallas, Kansas City, 


‘nver, Seattle, Vancouver, and Los 
Angeles. 
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MEZERIK 


broken down the clannish barriers 
which now separate the Pole, the larg- 
est minority, from the Southerner, 
and the white from the Negro. The 
older residents have _ traditionally 
looked down their noses at the new- 
comer. The wind was sown in those 
days and the whirlwind, a hardy pe- 
rennial, is reaped again and again. 

The crop is fantastic. Here is the 
American fascist headquarters and 
very naturally, a center for rabid anti- 
Semitism. The Negro is the active 
scapegoat and on him is heaped the 
venom of the Ku Klux Klan and the 
Black Legion adherents. The Negroes, 
confused by discrimination and abuses 
much cruder than those in the South, 
are bitter and divided. Many take 
refuge in extreme nationalism and in 
cults. The terrain of Detroit has be- 
come fertile for discord, and anti- 
labor forces have been quick to seize 
their advantages. 


Workers Are Restless 


This then is the crucible of Detroit, 
a pot where the melt has not taken 
place. A comparative handful of civic 
leaders see what needs to be done 
but their work is hamstrung by the 
inertia of a political machine. Detroit 
politics are perhaps better than they 
have been, since a great number of 
both the Republicans and Democrats 
of preceding administrations are on 
the inside of jails, convicted for graft 
in wholesale and retail quantities. Yet 
the present administration does not 
move to provide even such elementary 
needs as housing and recreation. Every 
problem which caused the riots of last 
June is here to this day. Expect little 
socially from this chaotic anarchic De- 
troit pattern. 

The miracle is that in the face of 
this situation, production has been so 
great and strikes so few. Perhaps the 
reason for the miracle is that men all 
through Detroit, appalled at condi- 
tions, have individually undertaken to 
do their part. In a measure, this may 
have accounted for the more enlight- 
ened labor policies of the manufac- 
turers, as it did for the organization 
and quick maturity of the union. In 


Five are startling news —to 
say the least! —and definitely 
something to shout about! 


The BLUE 
has not one 
...not two 
...not three or four, but FIVE 
fifteen minute periods available in 
one of the hottest strips of the 
morning — 10:15 to 10:30, Mon- 
day through Friday. 

A glance at the above chart 
shows this strip surrounded by 
programs sponsored by some of 
the nations biggest and smart- 
est radio buyers. 

“Glamour Manor”... if you know 
your radio, ‘nough said.“‘Breakfast 
at Sardi’s”. . . you can’t say enough 
...this tremendous show is the 
top ranking morning show of the 
nation.* The “Kellogg News” has 
a consistently high Hooper rating! 
RIGHT HERE is where you come 
in — just before “My True Story” 
—a Libby, McNeil & Libby sales- 
man par excellence. So don’t 
waste any time. Among the good 
times still available, this morn- 
ing strip is really sparking. 


New York + Chicago + Hollywood 
San Francisco Detroit « Pittsburgh 


* June 1944 Hooper National Report 


PACIFIC BLUE NETWORK 


Le. Caste . 


DOWN SOUTH 
co Tee 


90,000 WATTS 


gateway to therich 
Tennessee Valley 


* 


represented by 


PAUL H.RAYMERCO. 
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these lie the hope that this city will 
some day be stable and its citizens 
live with some sense of security. 

Today there is little security and 
this contributes to the restlessness. 
While people are still employed, they 
work at making guns, tanks, trucks 
and planes. Workers see cutbacks in 
production and, since they are con- 
scious that pre-war employment in this 
industry required four hundred thou- 
sand less workers than at present, they 
wonder what the future has in store 
for them. 


How Much Unemployment? 


They are not unpatriotic, for 350,- 
000 husbands, sons, and daughters of 
auto workers are in the Armed Serv- 
ices, and those who are left here 
know how important it is that the 
tools of war, which they make, be 
perfect. In fact, much of the worry 
stems from concern that these return- 
ing veterans have jobs when. they re- 
turn. Everyone, plant operator, labor 
leader, foreman and sweeper, all share 
that strain of uncertainty. And every- 
one dreads the reconversion period, 
for there are few workers here well 
cushioned enough to withstand a long 
period of unemployment. 

Everyone agrees that there will be 
unemployment here during the period 
of reconversion. The estimates of the 
lag range from four to nine months 
and the skeleton staff then employed 
will be as small as 150,000 and no 
more than 250,000. That will take 
place when the plants are moving 
out the present machinery and ma- 
terials which belong to the Govern- 
ment and will be moving back onto 
factory floors the tools, dies and 
jigs necessary for civilian automobile 
production. 

Contrast this prospect with the 
present 850,000 employed and you 
will see why automobile manufactur- 
ers and labor leaders alike are spend- 
ing so much of their time in Wash- 
ington. They know the state and the 
city cannot hope to cope with any 
such problem as this and, without 
diminishing their efforts in war pro- 
duction, they are seeking the Govern- 
ment’s help in evolving an orderly 
transitional pattern. Some hopeful 
signs are visible. WPB has indicated 
that it will permit partial reconversion 
shortly after the fall of Germany or 
Japan, whichever comes first, although 
Donald Nelson sees no chance for re- 
suming passenger car production this 
year. But the time when reconversion 
goes into effect is not of greatest im- 
portance. What is important is that 
the transition from war to peace pro- 
duction be orderly. For that, planning 
on paper is necessary, though the use 


Represented Nationally 
by 
Paut H. RAYMER (CO. 


New York © Chicago ® Detroit 


San Francisco © Los Angeles 
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Clock-watching -.. 


on company time 


... and paid to do it! 


At NBC, keeping a constant eye 
on the time isn’t an office weakness. 
It’s an exacting job—a job to be done 
as conscientiously as any other, be- 
cause in no other business is split- 
second accuracy more important. 


At NBC there are men who have 
the task of traveling from studio to 
studio, in and out of control rooms, 
faithfully making all the rounds, to 
look clocks in the face and check 
their behavior. 


Some might think that unneces- 
sary because the hundreds of NBC 
clocks are electrically synchronized 
with a master-control system that 
does not vary more than one-third 


They all tune to the 


of a second a day. But the clock- 
watcher with his master timepiece is 
a double check against possible me- 
chanical failure . . . just one more 
precaution in avoiding error... just 
another example of the attention 
NBC gives to the “‘little things”’ that 
make the big things possible. 
* * 


The accomplishments that have 
earned NBC its recognition as Amer- 
ica’s Number One Network are the 
sums of a multitude of small tasks 
that get great attention . . . small 
tasks which are combined with the 
efforts of the advertisers and agen- 
cies who use its services with the 
result that NBC is “the Network 
Most People Listen to Most.” 


America’s No. 1 Network 


National Broadcasting Company 


it’s a National Habit é 


A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 


SOME MEDIA SELLERS would smoke 
opium if it would help them cook 
up a way to crack an American 
Tobacco list. 


Perish the thought! 


Not when they can still keep both 
feet on the ground and use this 
“straight-as-the-crow-flies” means 
of reaching practically every one 
who has a hand in the many- 
millioned spending of this top ac- 
count. See for yourself: 


No less than 24 marketing men at 
American Tobacco, and 101 peo- 
ple at Foote, Cone & Belding, read 
one or more of the 5 major adver- 
tising-marketing magazines. 


Famed George Hill personally 
subscribes to three. VP’s Paul 
Hahn and Vincent Riggio each 
pays for two. Robert Barnes, VP 
on Pall Mall, gets one. Sales Man- 
ager Lynch also subscribes to one. 


Agencyman Emerson Foote buys 
three. Account Exec Fred Wake- 
man sees all five. Radio Director 
Ed Cashman pays for three. 
The coverage pattern is unmatched 
by any other media—at any- 
where near comparable cost. 


Even you who know us well may 
be pleasantly surprised when you 
see how solidly we surround the 
people who count, at America’s 
significant accounts and agencies. 


=% 
You can park on a cloud RE 


if you let the 5 advertising- marketing magazines 


put wings to your sales messages... 


ADVERTISING AGE e ADVERTISING & SELLING 
PRINTERS’ INK e@ SALES MANAGEMENT e TIDE 
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_ Mr. Kettering is identified with man 


of engineers and materials for experi. 
mental work is out of the question 
while the war is going on. 

C. F. Kettering told me something 
about the cars which will come oyt 
of these huge factories after the war. 


of the most spectacular achievements 
of the industry. In his office in the 
General Motors Research Laboratories 
we talked about the car of the future. 
Mr. Kettering warned me: “While 
there is a war on, new cars cannot 


us that means that it will take a year 
from the day of Victory to build the 
experimental jobs, create the tools, 
and equip our plants for new models, 
If we are to avoid long shut-downs 
we must build 1942 models for which 
we still have the machinery.” 

As he spoke, I visualized the mil- 
lions of Americans who want and 
need cars just as soon as they can 
get them and the famine of closed- 
down automobile plants if all pro- 
duction stopped for a year. It is clear 
that 1942 models will come off the 
assembly lines first. After that we 
will get the car the designers here 
have been talking about, but about 
which Mr. Kettering has many reser- 
vations indeed. 


The New Car 


Here are some of the features which 
may be embodied in this new car. The 
body will be crash-proof, rust-proof, 
and silent. It will be made of light 
metals or plastics. The whole car will 
weigh only half as much as yout 
present car. The use of high octane 
gasoline will make it possible to ob- 
tain 50 miles to the gallon. Motors 
will be cooled by liquids sealed into 
the engine and water will not have 
to be placed in a radiator. In fact, 
there won’t be any radiator. Doors 
will open and close by push-button 


even be experimentally designed. To ~ 


| control. Car interiors will be air-con- 
| ditioned and air-cooled. Upholstery 


will be of plastic, easily washed with 
soap and water. The car will be room: 
ier and lower to the ground. 

_ These are the dreams of designets, 
but Mr. Kettering is not nearly so opti- 
mistic. He says only two major devel- 
opments have emerged from the wat 
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But whether or not that dream ca 
comes into being, Detroit will still 
be the automobile center of tht 
world. In recent decades this «lf 
has been dubbed “Detroit the Dynait 
ic,” a label in which great pride % 
taken. In earlier years the boostets 
and signs boasted, “Detroit—The City 
Where Life Is Worth’ Living.” De 
troit’s civic leaders need to go back 
to that slogan. 
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INCE the outbreak of the war 
and the definite curtailment of 
the production of durable 
goods, many merchandising 
executives have felt that in this period 
little or nothing could be done to 
prepare their sales organizations for 
st-war. 

Until more definite indications are 
available as to the “when” of the re- 
lease of materials for the production 
of such durable goods, it is impossi- 
ble for the sales executive to hire 
and train his organization. But it isn’t 
too early to plan. To create interest 
in planning in the gas industry, Servel, 
Inc., Evansville, Ind., has recently 
launched a post-war sales planning 
sevice which is designed to aid gas 
utility companies in preparing definite 
sales plans for the post-war years. 


Tailor-made to Fit Needs 


This service has been tailor-made to 
fit the needs of more than 500 gas 
utility companies that during the pre- 
wat years distributed the majority of 
gas refrigerators which were manu- 
factured by Servel. It was also de- 
signed to aid those utilities who 
haven't previously merchandised gas 
appliances. It is estimated that there 
will be an 8% increase in the num- 
ber of utility companies that will mer- 
chandise after the war. It is also es- 
timated that those companies that were 
metchandising pre-war will, in all 
probability, increase their sales man- 
power by about 15%. In addition, 
alarge number of companies are plan- 
ting to sponsor dealer-cooperation 
plans which will also increase the 
sales planning problems of the utility 
ex€cutive. 

All of these are good and valid 
teasons for launching the sales plan- 
fing service now. Merchandising de- 
partments of gas utility companies, 
during the war period, have been 
cither drastically curtailed or entirely 
fliminated. It is now the problem 

of the sales manager and the sales 
presi he has remaining to lay 

plans for immediate reorganization of 
their sales forces as soon as appliances 
are again available. It is Servel’s in- 
tent and purpose to stimulate these 
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Servel Program Aids Utilities in 
Framing Post-War Sales Setup 


I's a four-way program, involving the work of a field investigating 
taff, publicity through a company magazine, the distribution of 
case studies in management through Servel’s regional organization, 


and maintenance of a complete library on post-war information. 


companies to action now in the field 
of sales planning. 

Servel’s sales planning service is in 
reality a four-phase program involving 
the company external house magazine, 
a field investigating staff, case studies 
distributed through Servel’s regional 
sales manager organization, and final- 
ly, the complete library of post-war 
sales planning information. 

Beginning in the December, 1944, 
issue of the Servel News, a monthly 
magazine edited for gas industry exec- 
utives, the post-war sales planning 
program was set in motion. This 
program, advisory in nature, is aimed 
at gathering together the best infor- 
mation on a variety of sales subjects 
and making it available to the gas in- 
dustry through the Servel News. 

In the last issue for 1943, a post- 
war planning section was inaugurated 
which is printed on a different colored 
stock from the rest of the magazine. 
In the first issue the proceedings of 
the American Gas Association Post-war 
Planning Committee meeting which 
had been held in St. Louis last Octo- 
ber were reviewed. 

The industry’s acceptance of this 
post-war planning section encouraged 
Servel’s Advertising and Sales Promo- 


tion Department to enlarge the pro- 
gram to its present scope. 

Therefore, the next step was to 
send into the field a staff of trained 
investigators, and the first subject 
which they considered was that of 
dealer-cooperation. 

In the January-February issue of the 
News the pre-war experience of the 
Philadelphia Gas Works Co. and the 
Peoples Gas, Light and Coke Co., 
Chicago, on dealer-cooperation was 
completely reviewed. In these feature 
articles it was pointed out how the 
dealer organization of these com- 
panies had operated pre-war and to 
what extent it aided refrigerator sales. 


Study Other Companies 


Following through in the next is- 
sue, the dealer-cooperation plan of 
the Brooklyn Union Gas Co, was in- 
vestigated. The last of a series of 
five articles on dealer-cooperation 
was run in the May issue of 
the News. Although the consid- 
eration of dealer-cooperation con- 
tinued through four issues, each suc- 
ceeding issue introduced a new topic. 
In the March-April issue the new 
sales subject considered was Kitchen 
Planning, in the May issue it was 
Market Surveys,:and in June, Apart- 
ment House Selling. 

The purpose of the presentation of 
these various subjects is to give gas 
utility companies a chance to see’ what 
other companies had successfully ac- 
complished pre-war on a variety of 
subjects. The feature articles which 
were approved for publication by the 
companies discussed produced a wealth 
of information, not releasable general- 
ly. Then the next phase of Servel’s 


Servel’s post-war sales planning service was set in motion by gathering the. best 
information in the country on a variety of sales subjects and making it available 
to the gas utilities companies through the company’s house magazine, Servel News. 
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post-war planning was instituted. 

In this third phase of the sales 
planning service the material men- 
tioned in the above paragraph has been 
gathered into case studies. These case 
studies which are more or less confi- 
dential are placed in the hands of 
Servel regional managers and are 
available for distribution to individual 
utility companies. These case studies 
are not printed and distributed gener- 
ally, but are loaned only through the 
regional managers’ offices. 

In all articles in the Servel News 
there is no attempt made to editorial- 


ize or suggest any particular plans. 
The feature articles merely point out 
the successful pre-war experience of a 
group of companies. It is in this 
next phase that the sales planning serv- 
ice turns a helpful hand and makes 
definite suggestions. 

The last phase is a sales planning 
textbook, so to speak, in which the 
good and bad points of various plans 
are considered and definite recom- 
mendations are made. Because of the 
fact that pre-war activities are scru- 
tinized, and in some cases criticized, 
all of the material in the textbook is 


WEIL OFFERS NO “OPEN SESAME” 


TO THE BAGDAD MARKET! 


WFIL makes no grandiose claims about coverage! It has but one job 


to do—and it does that well. Volume sales are made through selling 


mediums which cover mass markets. WFIL more than adequately 
serves the gigantic, bustling Philadelphia Trading Area. « Ofttimes the 
selection of a radio station is the result of habit, impulse or im- 


pression rather than a cool analysis of facts. Surveys on radio listening 


in the Philadelphia Trading Area indicate more and more people listening 
more and more to WFIL. The rapidly mounting number of advertisers 
new to WFIL, is reflected in this increased station popularity. ¢ If 


you desire more sales in the Philadelphia Trading Area—and not 


in the Bagdad market place—then we cordially invite you to make 
use of the selling facilities of WFIL—Philadelphia’s Most Progressive 


Radio Station. 


Philadelphia's Most Progressive Radio Station 
A BLUE NETWORK AFFILIATE 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE KATZ AGENCY 
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kept anonymous. In other words 
companies are referred to as A, B, of 
C, instead of their correct names, 

Thus far the sales planning service 
has covered Dealer-Cooperation, Kitch. 
en Planning, Customer Surveys, and 
Apartment House Sales. In the future 
the subjects to be discussed will be: 
Allied Trade Promotion, Sales Traip. 
ing, Home Service Plans and Po. 
gtams, Advertising Methods and Me. 
dia, Sales Promotion Displays, and 
Sales Service. 

An interesting feature of the post 
war planning service is the way in 
which it has been developed from the 
standpoint of magazine layout. Each 
issue of the Servel News is arranged 
in such a manner that staples may be 
removed from the magazine and arti- 
cles separated for filing by subject. 
This is done as an aid to the conve. 
nient use of this service. In addition, 
a series of file folders carrying the 
subject titles has been prepared and 
made available to Servel News tead- 
ers, and the indexed articles may be 
placed in them so that each gas utility 
executive will have, when the subjects 
have been clearly covered, a complete 
file on post-war sales planning and 
a complete set of textbooks. 


Action Plans for V-Day 


This sales planning service by 
Servel, Inc., is just another step in the 
company’s program for positive post- 
war planning. It has been the feeling 
of Servel executives that post-war 
planning should contain in all in- 
stances the elements of action. Much 
has been written, and more has been 
said in the past year on the subject 
of post-war planning, but a great quan- 
tity of this material is of such academ- 
ic and theoretical nature that it has 
been of no practical application to ac- 
tual post-war problems. 

Servel as a company, realizing this 
to be the truth, is making a definite 
effort to work with the gas industry 
to make the kind of solid post-war 
plans which will result in an orderly 
conversion from wartime production 
as speedily as possible. 

A campaign was launched to lay 
the groundwork for the post-war pro 
motion of a new product—the All- 
Year Gas Air Conditioner. 

After nine years of research Serv 
el’s Air Conditioning Division has 
been active in the past 12 months 
stimulating the gas industry to lay 
definite plans and to retain skeleton 
staffs to be trained and ready for the 
day when the new product is available. 

More than 1,600 sales managets, 
engineers, and servicemen have beet 
trained in the problems connected 
with the All-Year Air Conditioner. 
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Prosper grow taller 
here, too 


Out where the green sword-blades of 
Iowa corn flash in the breeze, your post- 
war sales prospects are growing, too. 
Good black earth—soft silver rain—ca- 
ressing golden sun—have teamed up to 
create a stable market, now and in the 
peacetime days ahead. 


Spending power! That’s what flows from 
the tall, sturdy-stalked corn of Iowa... 
from the oats and hay and wheat curtsying 
in field-wide waves ... from the butter and 
eggs that are worth more than the whole 
farm income of many states .. . and from 
Iowa’s thriving industries, too. 


That spending power makes the town 
and city storekeepers of urban Iowa happy 
. . . quickly reaches and benefits whole- 
salers and manufacturers. It is urban money 

. money that circulates in towns and 
Cities over 2,500, where 70% of the families 
are covered by The Register and Tribune. 


No wonder R&T Iowa is the steadiest of mar- 
kets now—and likely to be the steadiest market 
for smart sales managers in the uncertain post- 
war world, R&T Iowa is bounded by the pages 
of an extraordinary paper whose readers are 
sales prospects that count—and that you can 
reach, 


“Sp List if R&T lowa isn’t on it, 
you're missing one of 
your 20 top urban markets. 


\ , “ } ¢ 


. RA 


—_R.» T. IOWA 


A STATE-WIDE URBAN MARKET... i 
COVERED BY A STATE-READ PAPER 


| DES MOINES REGISTER and TRIBUNE , 


Nationally represented by Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., New York, Chicago, Detroit. 
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SALES MANAGER WANTED 
IN GROCERY FIELD 


A growing manufacturer needs 
an experienced sales manager 
familiar with the grocery trade 
with personal contact with chain 
store and super-market buyers, 
and who has worked successfully 
with brokers nationally. 


Must ‘be an organizer, have sound 
business judgment and be a sales 
builder. 


Experience in directing sales of 
products in early stages of 
getting a foothold, important. 


Company’s product successfully 
backed by consumer advertising. 
Product non-rationed. 


Position open immediately. 


Yearly starting salary $10,000 
with liberal bonus arrangement. 


If you are a producer with the 
above qualifications we are inter- 
ested and can guarantee you a 
real opportunity. 


You can write in confidence to 
Box No. 2016, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


O () MILLION 


They topped the 
$90,000,000 figure... 

the people in I7 counties 
—the entire Western North 
Carolina market —in 

12 months of buying 

in retail stores... 

buying many of the things 


they heard advertised on 


VWN (; OKC 


Serving Western North Carolina 

from ASHEVILLE CBS © 
DON 5S. ELIAS, Executive Director 
Represented by The KATZ AGENCY 


Offers New Service on Building 


Distribution Through Agents 


O establish distribution through 

qualified manufacturers’ agents 
for companies seeking agency repre- 
sentation on a straight commission 
basis, Eisemann Industrial Corp., New 
York City, has established a manage- 
ment and consulting service which 
uses the firm’s contact with thousands 
of manufacturers agents throughout 
the country. The firm operates on a 
fee basis paid by the manufacturer. 
There is no cost to the agent. It is 
estimated that one-third of all the 
manufacturers agents in the country 
are already registered. 

The organization maintains records 
on qualified manufacturers agents in 
97 cities. Often there are hundreds in 
one city. There is detailed information 
about personal history, territory cov- 
ered, technical experience, lines now 
carried, and a record of qualification 
of highly technical products. There is 
also data on office facilities, arrange- 
ments for warehousing and service 
maintenance, if required. 

“No agent is offered a product,” 
says George S. Edmonson, treasurer 
of the corporation, “unless he is cur- 
rently successfully selling some other 
closely allied but non-competing line.” 

After preliminary negotiations with 
prospective agents are completed, the 
complete setup is presented to the 
factory sales manager who then deals 
directly with the local agents and 
pays them their commission direct. 
However, the Eisemann firm continues 
to exercise supervision to effect nec- 
essary changes and to see that per- 
formance is kept up to a reasonable 
standard. 

Although originally the setup was to 
be used only by companies for which 
the firm did financing, the use of the 
organization no longer has any con- 
nection with the financing activities of 
the company. It can be used nationally 
or locally. They will take on one state 
or build a complete national network 
if required. 

One feature of this business entity 
is that if a commission agent desires 
to become a principal and buy and sell 
in his own name, the sponsors will ar- 
range to guarantee his purchases and 
finance his sales or finance a deal to, 
sell a quantity of surplus stock. Thus 
the agent can trade in his own name, 
buying and selling for his own account 
if he so desires. 

The sponsors see the service as par- 
ticularly useful in post-war sales plan- 
ning for companies having branch 
offices in some sections but not in 


others. ‘In the meantime,” said M; 
Edmonson, “this pool of manufac. 
turers agents is being made availabk 
to factories supplying war plant 
wherever they need local sales repre. 
sentation. One section of the pool con. 
sists of sales agents who have pro. 
fessional engineering training and 
who are now representing highly 
technical products in the metal and 
chemical fields. Engineering and tech. 
nical sections are naturally the ones 
currently most drawn upon.” 


Briefalog! 


Use a Briefalog in the 1945 Elec- 
trical Buyers Reference to reach 
the men who plan, specify, requisi- 
tion electrical and allied equip- 
ment. More effective; saves a costly 
catalog of your own. 1945 edition 
closes Sept. 15th. Ask nearest 
McGraw-Hill office for information. 


They reach for 


A McGRAW-HILL 
PUBLICATION 


CONTACT 


Successful 38-year-old sales executive 
and branch manager of national 
corporation seeks real post-war oppor- 
tunity. Civic leader with proved public 
relations experience. College graduate 
with important contacts in every large 
city. Married — pleasant personality 
and good appearance. Best references. 
If necessary, can help finance branch 
office, or distributorship. Box 2009, 
Sales Management, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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He’s advertising 


Daisy’s a “pin-up” girl . . . and a good 
one. But, she doesn’t always get things 
straight . . . like the time the Boss told 
her about the 29,000 retail outlets in the 
great Hardware Market. 


She might need 29,000 pins, at that! Not 
because Hardware Age reaches 29,000 retail 
outlets... it doesn’t. But it does reach nearly 
15,000 of them, plus the Wholesalers who 
sell 95% of this huge retail hardware market. 


No other class of retail distribution, giv- 
ing similar service to homes, farms and in- 
dustry, offers a comparable wholesale-retail 
team across the country. Yet within this 
broad retail group are Major Hardware 
Dealers that in number, credit standing, 
size and type of retail store . . . offer you 
one of the largest and strongest retail outlet 
systems in the entire field of distribution. 
9,000 progressive merchants doing 72% of 
the retail hardware business provide nation- 
wide points of sale for 60,000 products 
used in the home, on the farm, in industry 
. . «with sales backed by local good will 
and exceptionally high standing in each 
community. 


Most of these 9,000 Major Hardware 
Dealers are among the retail merchants 
and their personnel who buy and read 
Hardware Age regularly. 


x *« * 


Let us tell you more about “The Hardware Market and 
How to Sell It.” Your request on your letterhead will 
bring a copy of this authoritative book—free. 


“He says to stick in 29,000 Pins... 


in Hardware Age” 


ae 


we ee 
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to read Hardware A ge.” 


pays. 


“We Hardware Dealers pay 


Maybe that’s why advertis- 
ing in Hardware Age 


~ 


HARDWARE 
AGE 


- 
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Wan Entrance to the Great Hardware Market 
A Chilton © Publication 


@ Charter Member @® 


100 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Building 


SIU} *1I(-5- ...turned out by 
112 Buffalo dis- 
trict plants in recent years aver- 
ege more than $25,000,000 an- 
aval value. This is but one of the 
widely diversified industries that 
establish Buffalo as a leading 


present and post-war market. 


Buffalo 


COURIER 
EXPRESS 


Only Morning and Sunday 


Newspaper in Buffalo 


HOLD THE Graba handful of 
profitable business now. 
D f é Ss é Z Diesel Progress reaches 
key men in this fast 
MARKET moving industry. 
Equipment and Sup- 
‘HN YOUR plies are being oe 
HAND chased NOW. . 


- nr bu 
DIESEL 
D f 


HOGRESS 


Complete coverage of 


a big, new industry. 
>] 5 
is 


DIESE 
PROGRESS 


2 WEST 45TH ST. 
NEW YORK 19,N. Y 


EDITED AND 
PUBLISHED BY 
REX W. WADMAN 


How to live with a pipe 
—and like it! 


Pipe-smokers who wander along tobacco 
roads in search of deep and abiding satis- 
faction are urged to send for their free 
copy of “The Choice of Experience.” Here, 
in narrative form, is a brief and readable 
history of Walnut . . . John Middleton’s 
master-blend of the world’s 7 finest tobac- 
cos... mild, fragrant, friendly, naturally 
aromatic. It starts in a little tobacco-shop 
along the old Philadelphia water-front in 
1856. And it brings, in addition to the 
booklet, an ample sample of Walnut. All 
for a penny postal addressed to John 
Middleton, 1205 Walnut (Tobacco) St., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. : 
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Washington Bulletin Board 


| 
| 
| 


Will civilian production actually 
get under way this month under 
the compromise plan of WPB of- 
ficials? 


Donald Nelson says “Yes.” Most 
Washington circles doubt if any size- 
able amount of civilian manufactur- 
ing will be produced until Germany 
is beaten. 

The present see-saw will probably 
result in some release of materials 
and manpower for civilian output. 
However, it’s the old controversy be- 
tween the WPB officials who are 
strong for all-out war production and 
those who favor gradual entry into 
civilian manufacturing. 

This time it is accentuated by the 
desire of the Manpower Commission 
to enforce its priority labor program 
by making workers, in sections where 
war orders cease or taper off, move to 
tight labor areas. If civilian produc- 
tion is permitted, such workers will 
not move. They probably will not, 
anyway, but WMC considers they 


| should be given the prod to do so. 


Then there is the conflict between 


| Big Business and Small Business and 


this time Big Business has a good 
case. Most of the well known prod- 
ucts that are on the preferred list for 
early civilian production are made by 
the large corporations—autos, trucks, 
refrigerators, electrical goods, etc. 
Under the WPB plan, small man- 
ufacturers, newcomers in the field, 
would be permitted to make such of 
these products as they can, while the 


| original makers are still tied up with 


war orders. 

New brand names could get a foot- 
hold in established markets, sales out- 
lets might be tied up, before the 
manufacturers in certain fields could 
get under way. Since the whole war 
effort depends upon the continued 
big-scale output of these prime con- 
tractors, it seems very probable that 
their natural unwillingness to let 
others get a head start with their 
type of products will be respected. 


Is there any prospect that the 
container situation will ease off in 
the fourth quarter? 


WPB says the paperboard container 
situation is ‘the most critical prob- 
lem” of the agency. Considering their 
many difficulties, such a statement 
gives a clear indication of more trou- 
ble ahead. 

Production of packaging materials 
has been stepped up wherever pos- 


| sible, but so far the condition tends 


to get worse rather than better. 

WPB doesn’t look for easement jy 
containers until the middle of ney 
year, even if Germany falls. 


What are we doing to sell Amer. 
ican goods in other countries after 
the war? 


Foreign trade is expected to loom 
large on the post-war horizon. 

The liberated countries will need 
nearly everything necessary for mod. 
ern living. In addition, many lands 
have made acquaintance with Ameri. 
can-made products through Lend. 


Lease and supplies of the Occupying” cet 


Armed Forces. 
There is no question about the for. 


eee e eee eee ee REY 


NUMBERS 


F numbers were every- 
thing China would 
rule the world. 


Even equal numbers 
are equal only numer- 
ically, for the nature of 
things is not determin- 
ed by the symbols of 
reckoning. 


There are newspaper 
circulations in Boston 
comparable with that 
of The Herald-Trave- 
ler, but there is nothing 
comparable in their lin- 
age totals because The 
Herald -Traveler is not 
merely an aggregate of 
numbers but a concen- 
trate of incomes. 


Always First in Boston 
Often First in America 


THE 
HERALD-TRAVELER 


Boston, Massachusetts - 
“~ 
George A. McDevitt Co. 


National Representatives 
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That “one paper is enough”’ theory 
may have held good when Philadelphia 
measured all of two square miles and 
had a population around 5,000. . . back 
in 1719. But not today. 

Today any Philadelphia newspaper 
needs coverage to blanket a market 
area of 60 counties over parts of three 
states with some 8,000,000 people to 
satisfy—and sell .. . And the answer 
involves degree as well as area. 

The Inquirer affords the required 
coverage witha half-million circulation 
weekdays and more than a million on 


a 


The Philadelphia Anguirer 


One may be enough— 


—_ if space-rationing forces a choice ! 


Sunday .. . enough to reach most of 
the best spenders in the areaand satisfy 
advertisers who select the medium 
which leads the most dollars into their 


cash registers. 


One paper isn’t enough to cover all 
the Philadelphia market, slogans and 
comparative figures to thecontrary. But 
if space-rationing limits you to achoice 
of one medium, the records limit you 
to the paper Philadelphia folks use 
for buying purposes and Philadelphia 


advertisers make their first buy! 


ea 


National Advertising Representatives: Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis; Keene Fitzpatrick, San Francisco 
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eign markets being there, provided 
we have enough to take care of our 
own requirements and build foreign 
trade contacts as well. 

A four-man mission of American 
traders is now in the Mediterranean 
area to size up markets for U. S. 
goods. The mission is sponsored by 
the Foreign Economics Administra- 
tion and has the backing of the State 
and Commerce Departments. Other 
missions will go to other sections. 

A foreign trade program will be 
the key subject at the international 
business conference to be held at At- 
lantic City in November. This is 


sponsored by the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, National Association of 
Manufacturers, and the National For- 
eign Trade Council. 

Release of foreign trade statistics, 
restricted until now, is promised by 
the Department of Commerce. 


Will transoceanic air transporta- 
tion and increased ocean surface’ 
traffic tend to move American for- 
eign trade westward? 


The center of gravity of the post- 
war commercial world will be in Asia, 


pe 
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Here is what you can expect of the Cincinnati 
market after the war. Cultivate this rich market 


now through the columns of The Cincinnati Post 


incinna 
You Can't Cover eo litan Ci 


a 
The Cincinnal! nilies in the Metro natians read no 


Post 


OHIO 


= The Cineinnati 


CINCINNATI 2, 


Represented by the National Advertising Department of Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
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Senator Elbert D. Thomas (D. Utah) 
predicts. 

Citing China, Russia and India as 
the great population centers of the 
world, Senator Thomas asserted: 
“Where your mass consumers are jg 
your key to prosperity for any indus. 
trial nation.” 

In discussing how these nations 
might be expected to pay for the 
supplies sent after the war, Senator 
Thomas said: 

“Money and credit are not what 
they used to be. I feel that credit ex. 
tended to China will be paid off as 
the country progresses in its own in- 
dustrialization. Lend-Lease can be. 
come a potent peacetime weapon.” 


C.A.B. Offers Radio Ratings 


By Sales Territories 


The Cooperative Analysis of Broad: 
casting, Inc., announces that it is tak. 
ing another step in its already estab. 
lished program to organize the most 
comprehensive radio research program 
possible, as an aid to advertisers and 
agencies in meeting post-war market- 
ing programs. It is designed for com. 
panies with national distribution hav. 
ing well organized sales territories. 

The plan allows a company, at pro- 
rata costs, to obtain periodic ratings 
on its network programs in each of 
its major sales territories. 

Because of the expanded schedule 
of interviewing by the C.A.B., begun 
last April, such a service is possible. 
The new C.A.B. now interviews in 
81 U. S. cities (a cross-section of 
urban areas of 50,000 or more in 
population), as against the old 33- 
city schedule—the yardstick used by 
many national research organizations 
the past ten years. The new scheme 
guarantees a national sample of 7, 
000,000 interviews per annual. 


FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 


Leading manufacturer, selling 
direct to women, requires 4 
travelling Field Representative. 
Prefer man with Direct Selling 
experience, though general sales 
background is acceptable. 


Excellent opportunity for sales- 
man or sales minded ex-service- 
man anxious for sound post-war 
future. 


Thorough training in specialized 
duties and in our methods will be 
given. Write, outlining your en- 
tire business experience in detail; 
your personal history and salary 
required. Box #2008, Sales Man- 
agement, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


who is impliedly or expressly 

authorized to represent a sell- 
er or manufacturer of merchandise. 
Therefore, the extent of legal author- 
ity of a sales agent is important in 
suits. 


CCORDING to modern high- 
A er courts a sales agent is one 


General Agent Law 


Ordinarily a ‘“‘general’’ agent is one 
specifically authorized to make valid 
contracts, guarantees, and the like, 
within the scope of his employer's 
business. Unusual authority may arise 
with respect to any employe where 
the employer directly authorizes one to 
tepresent him, or where he leads 
others to believe that that person has 
unusual or general authority. More- 
over, a court may imply that a special 
agent has unusual or broad authority 
if the testimony indicates that in the 
past the employer recognized, as valid, 
contracts made by his special repre- 
sentative. This is elementary law. 

On the other hand, if the employer 
has not in the past recognized un- 
usual authority of an agent with re- 
spect to a particular purchaser, he is 
not liable on contracts made by the 
agent although the employer may 
have notified other purchasers that he 
will be responsible for contracts, state- 
ments and guarantees made by the 


agent. In other words, for a pur- 
chaser to win a litigation of this na- 
ture he must prove that the employer 
approved or accepted the particular 
contract in controversy, or he knew 
that in the past the employer had 
customarily recognized the agent’s 
authority. 

For illustration, in Frick, 27 S. E. 
(2d) 795, it was shown that a sales- 
man guaranteed his employer's mer- 
chandise to a purchaser by letter. 
Later the purchaser signed a contract 
which contained a clause clearly noti- 
fying the purchaser that the salesman 
Was not authorized to bind his em- 
ployer. In the subsequent litigation 
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Legal Angles to Watch in Your 
Contracts With Sales Agents 


What is the legal definition of a “general agent?” How does he 
differ from a “special agent?” How can we write a contract that 
will specifically define the extent of the employer’s liability? These 


are some of the questions answered in this authoritative article. 


BY LEO T. PARKER 


Attorney at Law, Cincinnati 


the higher court refused to hold the 
salesman’s employer liable on the 
guarantee. 

As previously explained, an em- 
ployer is liable for all acts, within 
the scope of the employer's business, 
of a “general” agent while under the 
same circumstances he is not respon- 
sible for the acts of a “special” agent. 

See the late case of Kearns, 23 S. 
E. (2d) 310. Here a salesman guar- 
anteed his employer’s products to a 
purchaser. The employer did not 
verify or approve the guarantee. Later 
the purchaser sued the seller for 
breach of the salesman’s warranty, 
but the higher court held the sales- 
man’s employer not liable. This high- 
er court explained that when a pur- 
chaser alleges that a salesman made 
a guarantee “this is far from alleging 
that the salesman’s employer made the 
guarantee.” 


General and Special Agents 


Legally, a “general” agent is an 
employe who has general authority to 
act for his employer in the conduc- 
tion of a business or department of 
the business. A “‘special’’ agent is one 
who is authorized to act for his em- 
ployer in a capacity, as doing only a 
single act or several specific acts. 

In the recent case of Brager v. 
Levy, 90 Atl. 102, the court explained 
the extent of a manufacturer’s liability 
for the acts of a “general” agent, and 
said: 

“A general authority empowers the 
agent to bind the employer by all the 
acts within the scope of his employ- 
ment, and that power cannot be lim- 
ited by any private order or direction 
not known to the party dealing with 
the event. . . . It extends further and 
binds the employer in all cases where 
the agent is acting within the scope 
of his usual employment, or is held 
out to the public, or to the other 


party, as having competent authority, { 


although in fact he has in the par- 


ticular instance exceeded or violated i 


his instructions and acted without au- 
thority.” 

Also, see Perry v. Kimberly Com- 
pany, 23 S. E. (2d) 471, where it 
was shown that a department man- 
ager made a contract for his employer. 
During the trial the manager testified 
that he had no authority from the 
company directors to sign the con- 
tract, and that in so doing he was 
acting for himself personally and not 
for the corporation. However, he ad- 
mitted that he was the general man- 
ager. Therefore, the higher court held 
the corporation liable on the contract. 


Personal Liability of Agent 


Modern higher courts hold that 
any agent or employe who exceeds his 
legal authority may be held personall) 
liable, thus relieving his employer 
from all liability. This law is applic- 
able to all employes, as salesmen, dis- 
tributors and manufacturers’ agents. 

A review of modern higher court 
cases discloses that an agent is per- 
sonally liable on a contract (1) where 
he knowingly makes a false written 
or oral statement or representation of 
his authority with intent to deceive a 
person who intends to transact busi- 
ness with his employer; (2) where 
he performs unlawful acts with or 
without authority of his employer; (3) 
where he performs a damaging act 
believing, without justificable cause, 
that he has authority, but actually has 
none; (4) where he wilfully per- 
forms an act which results in damage 
to any one; (5) where he performs 
damaging acts outside his scope of 
authority, although he intends to ren- 
der his employer a valuable service; 
(6) where he intentionally assumes 
an obligation for his employer; and 
(7) whete he unintentionally but 
legally assumes an obligation while 
performing services for his employer. 

See Jenkins, 141 Pac. (2d) 891, 
where the higher court held a corpo- 
ration official personally liable for 
payment of merchandise purchased 
for the corporation. In this case the 
official agreed to be responsible, and 
then later defended the suit on the 
grounds that the corporation should 
be solely liable because it utilized the 
merchandise in its business. 

Also, see Duncan, 132 Pac. (2d) 
939, where a manager was held per- 
sonally liable for operating his busi- 
ness department in a manner which 
effected damage to another. In this 
case the court held both the employer 


‘. and manager liable in damages. 


Generally speaking, in litigations 


| Of this classification the complaining 
‘party may hold both the employer 
‘and agent liable. In fact in almost 
‘all cases where the agent was held 
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exclusively liable the employer had 
become insolvent and could not meet 
the obligations. 

Still another important point of 
law is that an employer who is solvent 
may continue to be responsible on 
contracts made by general agents, af- 
ter such agents leave the employment. 
The only definite and safe procedure 
by which employers may avoid this 
unfortunate predicament is sending 
notifications or advertising in gener- 
ally circulated publications the fact 
that the relationship no longer exists. 
See Rice, 157 S. W. (2d) 767, where 


a general agent purchased merchan- 
dise for himself atter leaving the em- 
ployment. The court held the former 
employer liable on the account be- 
cause the seller had no information 
that the general agent had discon- 
tinued the employment. 


Employer’s Liability 
It is important to know that mod- 
ern higher courts in a majority of 
states hold that irrespective of the 
peculiar or unusual obligations as- 
sumed by contracting parties, such 
obligations are valid and enforceable. 


* Fifth War Loan 


In South Bend and St. Joseph ro Oe every quota 


since Pearl Harbor has been over-su 


scribed — a new high 


in bond buying has been scored. With a goal of $18,665,400 


in the Fifth 


ar Loan drive, the county topped its quota 


by approximately $10,000,000. | 
| 


This is a fine record but the complete story is even better, 


for St. Joseph County— population 169,000— has over-sub- 


scribed more than $45,000,000 since Pearl Harbor. Pur- 


chases of bonds amount to $129,000,000 plus. All of this 


is absolute proof that war workers here have money. | 


Official figures for the first six months of po nal show 


that payrolls are still going up. South Bend o 


ers a real 


opportunity for advertisers who are looking to the future. 

There is but one way to reach this rich potential market 

and that is through The South Bend Tribune. 
| 


The Tribune, with a circulation of more than 80,000, is the 
only daily newspaper in the South Bend area. The Tribune’s 
circulation is the largest of any newspaper between Ind- | 
ianapolis and Grand Rapids. 


’ The South Penel Tribune? 


a a 


Cs 


“Newspapers Get Immediate Action” 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. National Representatives 


For example, in Armstrong y, 
Standard Company, 195 Atl. 171, it 
was disclosed that a manufacturer 
entered into a written contract for 
the employment of an agent for a 
period of one year at a stated weekly 
salary, with the provision that for 
a period of two years after he dis. 
continued the employment he would 
not engage in any manner whatso- 
ever in a competitive business. 

The higher courts upheld the valid. 
ity of the contract and said: “In any 
event, we are not making a contract 
for the parties, but are only interpret. 
ing that contract and ascertaining 
their intention from the writing.” 

Therefore, in a majority of states 
contracts are valid by the terms of 
which a sales agent agrees not to 
accept competitive employment, with- 
in a reasonable period, as two years, 
in his assigned territory. 

On the other hand, see Dutch Inc, 
v. Schleicher, 131 Pac. (2d) 630. 
Here it was disclosed that the owner 
of a business sold his plant and busi- 
ness for $92,800. He agreed in writ- 
ing that he would not directly or in- 
directly compete with the purchaser 
of the business in territory served by 
the latter for five years. In this con- 
tract the purchaser agreed to hire the 
seller, as manager, at a salary of $100 
per week. Not long afterward he 
was discharged as manager and he 
started a competing business. 

The purchaser filed suit and asked 
the court for damages and, also, for 
an injunction preventing the seller 
from violating his contract to not 
enter into a competing business. 

In view of the fact that the seller 
of the business had been discharged, 
as manager, the higher court refused 
to hold in favor of the purchaser of 
the business, and explained that in 
view of the fact that it was a part 
of the contract that the purchaser 
should pay the manager $100 per 
week, neither party was bound by 
the contract after discharge of the 
manager. 

This brings us to consider the term 
“permanent employment,” as used i 
many contracts of employment. Mod: 
ern courts hold that it means ef 
ployment, or a steady job for an ™- 
definite period. 

For illustration, in Malever v. Kay 
Company, 25 S. E. (2d) 436, a 
employe sued his employer and testi 
fied that he had received a telegrat 
from the employer offering him * 
regular permanent job” at $50 ! 
week, as salesman, but that soon after 
taking the position he was discharged. 

The higher court refused to allow 
damages holding that an agreemefl! 
by an employer to give a “regulat 
permanent job” to an employe * 
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Aero Digest and Aviation History 


AERO DIGEST 


and 


PREPAREDNESS 


FROM 


AERO DIGEST 


We owe it to the youth 
who will give their ser- 
vices — yes, even their 
lives—to the success of 
our Air Defense, that 
they be given the oppor- 
tunity to meet the enemy 
atleast on equal grounds. 
This done, no fear need 
be felt as to the suprem- 
acy of America in the air. 
The necessity for air pre- 
paredness has been 
demonstrated. 


q AERO DIGEST claims that had the suggestion 


opposite — made nineteen years ago and frequently 


3 repeated — been acted upon at the proper 
time, we would not have had the mad scramble in 
a production and training that followed Pearl Harbor. 


a We would have been ready when the 


4 Japs struck; we would have saved billions of 
dollars and the lives of thousands of America‘s 


finest young men — needlessly sacrificed 


It took this war to 


get action on the above because of the lack of vision of those who could — and 


id should — have seen to it that we were prepared before 


SE age ye — not after — we were at war. Ignorance is excusable — 
It is keeping up the fight for what stupidity is not. 

we believe in that has made AERO 

DIGEST the preferred publication of 

those who read, and buy, and sell 

in the aeronautical field. 


alates 


raEvisth AERO 
24 Issues a Year «ERE DIGEST 


America’s Premier Aeronautical Magazine ‘ oe ree 


PRODUCTS OF AN ORGANIZATION 


SPECIALIZING IN AERONAUTICAL PUBLICATIONS 
- 


515 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


‘An answer to Industry's | 
most Vital Problem .. . 


. » by employers of 2,278,389 workers 


EMPLOYEE 


Semice gi watd 


SYSTEMS 


sey Leading manufacturers have 


been quick to take a tip from the 
armed forces. The presentation of 
awards to employees at predetermined 
intervals of service has proven 
highly effective in soothing superficial 
labor disturbances, cementing a 
common bond between worker and 
employer and sustaining high 
morale. This published report of ex- 
ecutive onmee and experience results 
from an intensive study conducted in 
six sectional labor areas. Write for 
your copy to-day. No obligation 
of course. 


“The Roblina Company 


* LABOR-MANAGEMENT DIVISION 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS — 


NEW YORK 
ATLANTA 


BOSTON 


PEORIA JOURNAL STAR 


PEORIA NEWSPAPERS, INC., AGENT 


National Representatives .. WARD-GRIFFITH CO.., Inc. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


nothing more than an indefinite gen- 
eral employment terminable in good 
faith at the will of either the em- 
ployer or employe. 


Rights of Parties 


Modern higher courts consistently 
hold that the instant one party breach- 
es a valid contract, the other party is 
privileged to rescind the agreement 
and he has choice of doing one of 
three things: (1) He may stop fur- 
| ther performance on the contract and 
_ sue the other party for damages equal 

to the anticipated financial loss re- 
| sulting from the breach; (2) or he 
| may institute suit to compel the other 
| party to carry on and fulfill the terms 
| of the agreement; (3) or he may 
| notify the other party that a breach 
| has occurred and by arbitration make 
|a supplementary agreement. 

Another important legal rule di- 
rectly related to sales agents is: Al- 
though a sales agent is a “special” 
agent, and his employer is not ordi- 
narily responsible for his contracts, 
statements and guarantees, the em- 
ployer zs responsible for the agent's 
deceitful or fraudulent statements, if 
the testimony proves (1) that the 
conduct, acts, language, or silence on 
the part of the agent amounted to a 
representation or a concealment of 


DETROIT CHICAGO 


SALT LAKE CITY 


material facts from the purchaser: 
(2) that these facts were not known 
to the purchaser at the time the trans. 
action was completed; (3) that the 
truth concerning these facts was un. 
known to the purchaser at the time 
when it was acted upon by him; (4) 
that the acts of the agent were done 
with the intention, or at least with 
the expectation, that the purchaser 
would have been influenced; (5) that 
the conduct or promises of the agent 
were relied upon by the purchaser 
and, thus relying, he was caused to 
make the agreement. 

Therefore; it well established that 
although an agent practices deceit 
upon a purchaser, the latter has no 
legal recourse if the evidence indicates 
that he did not believe or rely upon 
the deceitful or fraudulent statements. 
Still another important point of the 
law is that a deceitful or misleading 
statement made after the sale is com- 
pleted does not give the purchaser 
any legal right of recovery against 
the agent’s employer. 


Quality Misrepresentation 


For instance, in a leading cas 
(147 S. E. 87) it was shown that after 
a purchaser had signed a contract of 
sale the seller stated, ““This merchan- 
dise is the best quality you can buy.” 

However, the buyer afterward dis- 
covered that the quality of the goods 
was very poor, and he sued the seller 
to recover damages. It is interesting 
to observe that the court refused to 
hold the seller liable, because the 
deceiving statement was made after 
the sale was completed. 

On the other hand, any fraudulent 
or false statement made by a seller 
before the sale of property is com- 
pleted entitles the purchaser to te 
scind the contract. See Gould v. Es 
condido, 133 Pac. (2d) 448, where 
it was shown that a person was 1n- 
duced to make a contract by an au 
thorized agent’s fraudulent statements 
The higher court promptly held the 
seller liable in damages. 

Modern higher courts recognize the 
validity of contracts made by employ: 
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in TODAYS NEW SOUTH / 


STATISTICS SHOW SOUTHERN WOMENS 
Guy 30% MORE COSMETICS 


Beautiful Southern belles, traditionally known for their 
beauty and charm, are “gilding the lily” in today’s New 
South—because Southern women are the nation's biggest 
per capita buyers of cosmetics. By their purchases of cos- 
metics, perfumes and toilet water, Southern women are 
building one of the biggest cosmetic markets in the nation. 
Drug store sales in the South have increased 94.3% per 
capita in the last.four years—13% more than the national 
average. You'll find your biggest cosmetic market lies in 
today’s New South —a South that is prospering from its 
thousands of new industries and from the development of 
its Own vast stores of natural resources. Whether it’s cos- 
metics or food—jewelry or refrigerators, whatever your 
product, for your est market —look South! 


HOLLAND’S 
Che Family Magazine for Southern Famities 


TEST TODAY'S NEW 
SOUTH WITH 
HOLLAND’S 


Today, Holland's serves this great South- 
¢rn market—just as it has been serving the 
South for nearly a half century. Primarily a 
family magazine, Holland's is designed to 
meet the needs of Southern homes. From 


beauty to home building, from gardening 


to fiction, from foods to juvenile depart- / 
ments, Holland’s is tailored to appeal to all | 


age groups. That is why 48% more readers 


_ is The Magazine of the NEW South 
read your ad in Holland's than in leading Or , a 


; 

- 52 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK 75 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 

: 205 GLOBE DEMOCRAT BUILDING, ST. LOUIS 

* West Coast Representative: SIMPSON-REILLY, LTD., RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
»_roportion to circulation, according to L. M. Clark GARFIELD BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 


Reader bo terest Survey. 
DALLAS b 


national ma gazines!* 


NEW STUDY OF DISTRIBUTION 
IN LIGHT-LOAD 
CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


For those Planning Post-War Sales 
Quotas, Advertising and Sales 
Promotion of Building Materials 
and Equipment 


v 


ULE 


A NEW 
AMERICAN BUILDER STUDY 


FREE to Manu- 


facturers of building 
materials and supplies, 
and their advertising 


"Building Products Distribution" contains an up- 
to-the-minute picture of the distribution channels 
for Building Materials and Products used in the 


MITTEE EEE 


TULLE ECCLES 


agencies. 
following types of construction: Snnnanmutitnaiatiiiiitinn 
HOUSING .......... Individual homes, apartments 
COMMERCIAL ...... Stores, garages, service stations 
INDUSTRIAL ........ Small factories, municipal buildings 
FARM See eee Houses, barns, utility buildings 


What “BUILDING PRODUCTS DISTRIBUTION” Covers: 


2) Breakdown of 22,681 retail lumber and 4) Description of coverage of dealers 
material dealers by types, by relation and builders by American Builder. 
to population centers, and by credit 


Type of building controlled by 
status. 5) a 6 y 
(2) Building Materials and Products listed American Builder coverage of 
by percentage of dealers who handle. building professionals and dealers 


by territories. 


Description of eight principal sources 
© from Which aio i. , ay The dealers’ place in prefabrication. 


SUPPLEMENTARY DATA 


Building Products Distribution” is in loose leaf form, The names of those who request 
a copy now will automatically be placed on the list to receive supplementary material 
concerning the light-load construction industry, as American Builder’s continuing study 
discloses significant data. 


Copies of this American Builder Study are available at no cost to the manufac- 
turers of Building Materials and Products, and to their advertising agencies. 


57,641* BUILDERS AND DEALERS READ AMERICAN BUILDER 


American Builder is read by 57,641 sub- The remainder of its subscribers, 13,090 re- 
scribers, all active in the building industry. tail lumber and building material Dealers 
Among the 44,551 readers classed as Build- receive American Builder with a special 
ing Professionals are the top ranking Dealer Distribution Section bound into it 
Builders and Contractors, about 30% of containing editorial and advertising mate- 
the total in America, who account for 70% __ rial of specific interest to those Dealers. 
of the residential and light-load-bearing They handle about 85% of the nation’s 
construction. building material volume. 

*Dec. 31, 1943, Publishers’ Statement 


Chicago 3, Illinois: 105 West Adams Street 


New York 7, N. Y¥.: 30 Church Street 


American Builder, Research Department 4-E, 
105 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


} Please send my free copy of “Building Products Distribution.” 


Name 


Position 


Company 
Street City & State 
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ers and sales agents. However, eve 
contract of this nature should include 
all details. Nothing should be left te 
uncertainty. See Velvet, 177 S. W, 
(2d) 644, where litigation developed 
between an employer and an agent 
over whether the agent was entitled 
to receive commissions on sales mailed 
or sent to his employer from the ter. 
ritory set aside for the agent. The 
court held in favor of the agent be- 
cause the contract did not specifically 
state that the agent was not to receive 
commissions on such orders. 

Also, see Dunlap, 141 Pac. (2d) 
585, where the court said: “Questions 
of agency and the scope of agent's 
authority may be proved by circum. 
stantial evidence.” 

This means that unless an agency 
contract contains all details of the 
employment, the agent may sue and 
recover money payment probably not 
contemplated when the original con- 
tract was made, if the subsequent 
conduct of the parties substantially 
verify the contentions of the agent. 


A Dummy Form for Legal 


Contracts with Sales Agents 


(This form is presented as a guide 
to the subject matter which should 
be included in a sales agent’s con- 
tract. The editors of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT suggest that all contracts drawn 
in behalf of your own company be 
submitted to your own legal counsel.) 


This contract is between John Doe, 
hereinafter known as principal, and Lee 
Cotter, hereinafter known as agent, where- 
in the principal agrees to employ the 
agent, as hereinafter explained in detail, 
and the agent agrees to perform services 
for the principal, as hereinafter listed and 
explained in detail, beginning July 5, 
1944, at noon, to July 5, 1945, at noon. 


Said principal hereby awards to said 
agent an exclusive agency to sell the wares 
and merchandise of said principal in cer- 
tain and definite territory, as follows: 
(Here list exact territory, and the exact 
merchandise for which agency is given). 


Said agent agrees to sell merchandise 
only to purchasers approved by said princi- 
pal and at prices stipulated by said princi- 
pal. All prices are to be subject to changes 
at will of said principal. Said agent agrees 
to not misrepresent the price, quality, or 
other characteristics of said merchandise, 
nor will said agent make any statement, 
guarantee or promise with respect to said 
merchandise not fully authorized by said 
principal. Said agent agrees to diligently 
solicit contracts for sale of said met 
chandise from all prospects approved by 
said principal, and located in said desig- 
nated territory. Said agent will not, except 
by special authority in writing of sal 
principal, endeavor to complete valid con- 
tracts of sale with prospective purchasers 
until such contracts are submitted to ane 
approved by said principal. 
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One of 406.417 Queries 


Mary Cullen’s Household 


“ASK MARY CULLEN?” is a household phrase through- 
out the Oregon Country. Mary Cullen’s Column, a feature 
published daily and Sunday in the Oregon Journal, draws 
ha mail from every one of the 608 post 


Sy .» Offices in Oregon, from nearly every state, 
i 


and from abroad. Small wonder that 
— 
PN St 


this feature of The Journal rates high in 

readership and observation in every 

survey. It is written by Mary Cullen’s 

“2s” ~ staff of home economists. They know what 

homemakers want to know because they answer as many 

a 1,600 telephone calls a day, as well as the queries of 

the thousands of visitors to Mary Cullen’s Cottage, the 

department’s street level colonial home on Portland’s 
busiest downtown thoroughfare. 


The questions cover every phase of cookery, home can- 
ning, preserving and freezing foods. Information seekers 
also want to know about child care, home sewing, spot 
and stain removal, home decoration and etiquette. Mary 
Cullen’s Household Arts Service is indeed a continuous 
quiz show. And its experts know all the answers. 


Young brides and mothers turn to this Journal service 
for help in running their homes, organizing their work. 
Experienced housewives call on Mary Cullen for new 


indise, 
ment, 
o said 
y said 
igently 


to ana 


ENT 


, FtOM every section of the country, 


ideas, how to prepare special dishes. Yes, professional 
Kooks, maids and even men folk find this service inval- 
Mable. For Mary Cullen’s file contains over 250,000 
different recipes for dishes of all kinds, 


almost every country in the world. The 
niversal appeal of Mary Cullen’s 
Service is based on two things—the all- 
Acompassing scope of the service, and 
ghe unbounded, well-founded faith in 


( 
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Answered Last Year by 


Arts Service of The Journal 


the accuracy of the 
information given. In 
the eleven years of the “ 
department’s existence 
Mary Cullen and her staff have built themselves into the 
life of the community through service they have rendered. 


“Mary Cullen” personifies the spirit of better home- 
making in thousands of homes in the Oregon Country. 
The women of the Mary Cullen staff, though for the most 
part anonymous, devote their energy and ingenuity to 
lightening the burden and making life _,; NaN) Wes 
more pleasant for that most important "“t77||~—= 
person—the homemaker. They are typical [{\ 
of the hundreds of anonymous men and 
women who daily spend their energy 
and ingenuity in creating Portland’s 
favorite newspaper—The Oregon Journal. (}\|\ 


If you lived in Portland you’d read 


The JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Afternoon and Sunday 


Represented 
Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD Member Metropolitan & Pacific Parade Grov@s 
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LOOSE LEAF, OF COURSE! 


Easy to handle ... easy to read . . . easy to find what you 
want. And easy for you to keep up-to-the-minute, too, because 
LOOSE LEAF is flexible! And it saves paper. 


Your first postwar catalog will very likely be only a begin- 
ning. You will want to add to it as new products are intro- 
duced . . . you will want to delete and change. So make it 
LOOSE LEAF right at the start . . . take full advantage of these 
features... 


* AMPLE ROOM FOR FUTURE EXPANSION .. . most 
important in new postwar catalogs, which may 
start small and grow fast. 


EASY ADDITION AND REMOVAL OF PAGES... keeps 
up-to-the-minute on changes in merchandise and 
prices. 


IDEAL FOR INDEXING ... more necessary than ever 
in days to come for instant reference and quick 
finding of data. 


CONVENIENCE OF OPENING .. . sheets lie flat for 
quick easy reading. 


Let us help now with your future catalog plan- 
ning ... the LOOSE LEAF way. Write us for 
information, or, if you prefer, our representa- 


tive will call. 
N ATIONAL? 


x NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND MAKERS OF LOOSE LEAF COVERS 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


Under no circumstances will said agent 
directly or indirectly purchase said prin. 
cipal’s merchandise for resale, except b 
written authority. And likewise said pl. 
agrees to not accept from any purchaser 
compensation not fully disclosed and ap. 
proved by said principal. At no time will 
said agent render or promise special favors 
to purchasers or prospective purchasers jp 
view of specially benefitting himself with. 
out consideration and written approval of 
said principal. 


Said agent agrees to conform strictly 
with the rules and regulation to be pro- 
mulgated from time to time by said princi. 
pal. Under no circumstances will said agent 
solicit the sale of merchandise to pros. 
pective purchasers not expressly or implied. 
ly approved by said principal, and under 
no conditions and circumstances will said 
agent agree to extend credit or special 
services, privileges, or accommodations ex. 
cept by direct authorization and approval 
of said principal, unless subsequently said 
principal extends to said agent special 
written privileges in this respect. 


Said agent agrees to serve said principal 
faithfully at all times, nor will said dis. 
tributor endeavor to earn secrete profits 
not fully divulged to said principal, and 
it is clearly understood that no verbal 
agreement between said principal and said 
agent will vary the terms of this contract. 


Any and all advancements or loans or 
moneys made to said agent by said princi- 
pal shall be considered as legal loans 
which said agent will repay to said prin- 
cipal upon demand of said principal. The 
full and complete payment which said 
principal agrees to make to said agent 
for services shall be, as follows: (Here 
list salary, commissions, etc., for specified 
quality of merchandise, and when same 
shall be paid): 


Failure of said agent to conform with 
the exact terms of his contract will entitle 
said principal to cancel said contract with 
due notice to said agent who hereby agrees 
to be responsible to said principal for 
any and all damages sustained by said 
principal as a result of breach of any 
clause or obligation of this contract by 
said agent. Any and all financial losses 
sustained by said principal, directly or 
indirectly, through fault of said agent in 
consequence of this contract, will be ac- 
knowledged and assumed by said agent 
and paid to said principal. 


All verbal agreements subsequently made 
between said principal and said agent 
must be reduced to writing, otherwise 
said verbal agreements shall be binding 
on neither said principal nor said agent 


It is further agreed that in event com 
troversy arises between said principal and 
said agent in regard to this contract, 0 
any portion thereof, both said parties shall 
submit their differences to three arbitrators, 
one of which shall be designated by said 
principal, another of which shall be desig. 
nated by said agent, and the third 
which shall be appointed by the two fist 
mentioned and selected arbitrators, a 
the decision rendered by said arbitrator 
shall be binding on said principal and 
said agent. 


This contract is signed this fifth day # 
July, 1944, at New York, New York. 
Witnesses: 

Signatures: 
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Introducing 


seventeen 


the magazine that’s 


needed now 


Teens are the talk of the times. Retail stores from 
coast to coast are opening (or expanding) Teen- 
Age Shops. Apparel manufacturers are making 
more imaginative and appealing teen-age fashions. 
Cosmetics houses are designing special teen - age 
lines. Movies and the theatre alternately laugh at 
or weep over this fascinating younger generation. 
Everywhere there is talk of the teens. 

Now ... here comes a magazine dedicated to this 
vital group . .. a medium tailored to fit their needs, 
their interests, their way of life. A gay, good-taste, 
good-humored magazine that talks straight—in the 
language of the intelligent young women of today— 
telling her the things she wants to know about the 
things that are uppermost in her mind. . . fashions 
... beauty... health... movies... bands... records 
.-. books... preparing for what’s ahead . .. getting 
along with people... having fun. 

Here is a market — rich and uncultivated — that 
holds a dual promise for advertisers . . . a direct 
approach to the 6,000,000 teen-age girls whose an- 
nual expenditures are estimated at $750,000,000 
.-. plus a potential of future sales built on a here- 
and-now planting of brand preferences. Sell them 
in their teens and you’ll sell them in their twenties. 
Sell them in seventeen and see the power of youth! 

The September issue of seventeen will start its 
way into the hands of its youthful readers on Sep- 
tember Ist — with all available advertising space 
fully sold. For rates and availabilities in future 
issues, write now to: 


SE Vi enteen =the sweetest market ever sold 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. N. ¥. 


A magazine de- 
voted exclusively 
to the interests 

of girls 

of high school age 


Lots of Fashions— 
in Full Color 


Health, Grooming 
and Beauty 


Movies, Records, 
Bands, Books 


Getting Along 
With People 


Getting Along 
In the World 


Food, Fun, Sewing 


Young People In 
the News 


Humor, Quizzes and 


Contests 
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SALES EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 


Seven years experience in national 
distributicn — distributor and dealer 
sales in automotive field and three 
years experience managing chain of 
retail stores. Knows how to sell — 
manage and merchandise. Experienced 
in conducting sales training programs 
for dealer salesmen as well as own 
salesmen. Prefers SOUTHWEST OR 
COAST for Sales Manager's position 
— large Distributorship — or — 
Manufacturer's Agency. 


Can finance myself or furnish capital 
to establish necessary operations. 


Presently managing large national sales 
organization. College graduate, age 37, 
Married, two children. For Mutual 
Exchange of History . . . 


Write Box 2000, Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Immediate opening for experienced Sales Engi- 
neer with managerial ability. Salary open. 
Must have engineering background, preferably 
ceramics. Send full particulars with photo- 
graph. Data will be held strictly confidential. 
Permanent position with prominent established 
concern. Box 2012, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Media & Agency News 


Newspapers 


To test the theory that complaints 
can point the way to improved design, 
one complaint question was included 


most frequent complaint. Second big. 
gest complaint was that the vegetable 
hydrator was too small. 
Interviewers aso asked, “If you 
were Luying a new refrigerator, would 


KRNT, DES MOINES 
[126] 


CBS ¢ 


THE DES MOINES AUDIENCE FOR 
BURNS AND ALLEN IS ENLARGED ¢ A5. 


Yes, Gracie and George and Swan get a Des 
Moines audience 45.2% above their national Hooper. 
Exceptional? Not at all. The 48 CBS commercial oor 
evening shows on KRNT average 27.4% higher than 
their national Hooperating (winter-spring ’44). No 
wonder more than 150 national and regional adver- 
tisers use KRNT in Iowa’s No. 1 market, Des Moines, 
A COWLES STATION 


in The Pittsburgh Press Appliance 
Survey just completed by its Research 
Department with the assistance of the 
Duquesne Light Co. 

This house-to-house survey was 
made to determine the ownership, op- 
erating condition and future prefer- 
ence for various household appliances. 
The 3,146 interviews covered better 
than one out of every hundred dwell- 
ing units in each of the 365 Census 
Tracts in the million-population Pitts- 
burgh City Zone. 

Mechanical refrigerator users were 


you buy one that would hold more 
food, the same amount or less food?” 
A total of 533 or 21% of the replies 
were for a refrigerator that would 
hold more food. 

The ratio of complaints to sugges. 
tions made by housewives was about 
50 to 1—a tip-off to designers oj 
post-war products to improve func. 
tional design and get rid of the bad 
features before going in for modern. 
istic fantasy. 

Twenty-nine separate complaint 
received four or more votes. They ar 


asked the test question: “Have you 
any complaints about your present re- 
frigerator or suggestions you would 
make to a manufacturer?’’ The house- 
wife had no list of complaints to 
check. Interviewers were cautioned not 
to make any suggestions; replies were 
completely voluntary. Replies could be 


listed below: 


HOUSEWIVES’ COMPLAINTS ABOUT 
THEIR REFRIGERATORS 
As reported in The Pittsburgh Pre: 
Appliance Survey 


Not enough bottle space........16) 
. Vegetable hydrator too small.... % 


a. 

2 
easily classified into a dozen or so 3. Makes too much noise.......... a 
4. Not enough ice cubes ..... 5 
types. - 5. Requires too frequent repairs .. 4f 
Not enough bottle space’’ was the 6. Hard to get ice cubes out ...... 3 


_ 


. Difficult to get at rear items a) 
8. Shelves are too close together .. 2 
9. Defrosting is inconvenient 
10. Makes too much dirt ..... 
11. Meat storage pan is too small 17 
12. Doesn't get cold enough 
13. Storage area not large enough .. 1f 
14. Not enough freezing space .... 14 
15. Exterior paint looks bad ........ 2 
16. Too expensive to operate ...... l0 
17. Would like covered meat compart- 
ment 9 
18. Don't have any meat compartment § 
19. Don't have any electric light .. § 
20. Want door on freezing compartt- 
ME Kxanieccnnceteasetndcaneens 
. Gas leaks out 
Rubber on door has deteriorated 6 
Defroster pan is too small .... 6 
. Want shelves that rotate or roll out 6 
Would like smaller vegetable bas- 
DR oot Science etree 4.0 es ri 
26. Want vegetable hydrator drawer.. 
27. Don't like freezing unit in the 
SE cccntscdueessabensewssa09 ‘ 
28. Door closes too noisily .....--: 
29. Would like compartment for butter 4 


Nm WN hw Ww NW 
Ah wh = 


AVAILABLE: Assistant to Vice-President 
in charge of sales. 


V1. 


| 
x\0NAt | 


A man with selling and administrativ® 
experience and a degree in accountst 
is well equipped to carry a load of det 
for a busy top flight sales executive 
Fully capable of directing others, © 
| ordinating sales with other departments 
assisting in implementation of post-wat 
plans, Age 35, draft status 2A, prefers 
New York. Box 2014 Sales Managemett 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, Ne 
York. 


NA 


Affiliated with 
Des Moines Register-Tribune 
Represe ted by Katz 


T 
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The Detroit News announces that 


Brice McQuillin, for nine years the 


national advertising manager, is te- 
signing to join the New York City 
ofice of John E. Lutz, newspaper 
representatives, Chicago. Reginald D. 
Brophey, who has been on the na- 
ional advertising staff of the paper 
for some years, becomes the new na- 
ional advertising manager. . . . John 


H. Hoagland, formerly public rela- 
tions and promotion manager of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, the Louis- 
ville Times, and Station WHAS in 
Louisville, is elected manager of The 
Christian Science Publishing Society, 
A. Warren 


the place of 


taking 
Norton. 


Herbert J. Dono- 
hoe leaves Liberty 
to become adver- 
tising director of 
Modern Magazines, 


Magazines 


Appointment of Mile T. Gates as 
Pacific Coast advertising manager of 
the Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., is 


¢Bannounced. Mr. Gates has been with 


Crowell-Collier for the past 10 years 
as Pacific Coast sales representative 


"Bof Collier’s, The National Weekly. 
@--- Harold M. McCargar has joined 


the Research Department of The Cur- 
tis Publishing Co., in Philadelphia, to 
take charge of The Saturday Evening 
Post research. . . . Liberty Magazine, 
Inc., opens its own Pacific Coast ad- 
vertising office for Liberty magazine 
and the Hunter Screen Unit. Albert 


if M. Tewksbury is in charge, as Pa- 
TB cific Coast manager. Liberty magazine 


also announces that Mrs. Hortense 
Lee Aronson has joined the publica- 
tion as promotion manager. John 
Dungan joins Liberty as business man- 
ager. Roy Pearce, is named Eastern 


itter 4 
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Send a V-Mail today 


Hotel Mayfair st.rouis 


AIR-CONDITIONED NOISEPROOFED 
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advertising manager of Hunter Screen 
Unit. At House Beautiful Mrs. Fran- 
ces Taylor Heard is named as home 
furnishings editor, in charge of mer- 
chandising activities, both, retail and 
wholesale. . Stephen G. Wright 
is appointed executive assistant to 
Frank Ware, assistant general man- 
ager of Newsweek. 


Radio 


Announcement is made that in 
1943, for the third consecutive year, 
the 100 leading national advertisers 
placed more advertising in network 


radio than in any other medium— 
authority, The Columbia Broadcasting 
System. . . . William Robinson, for- 
merly of the Chicago sales staff ot 
Station WLW, is named manager of 
the Chicago office. George Clark, man- 
ager of the office for over a year, is 
transferred to the New York City 
office to fill a vacancy left by Eldon 
Park, recently appointed as assistant 
general manager of WLW. . . . Clyde 
Scott, sales manager for KECA-K¥I 
the past six years, becomes station 
manager of KECA—the station be- 
comes the property of the Blue net- 
work. Mr. Scott’s offices will be in 


24 


f NASHVIL 


he, 


7 known as “The Athens of the South” because 


of its many educational institutions, Nashville is the 


home of eight colleges and universities, 28 commercial 


and vocational schools, 19 preparatory and denomina- 
tional schools, and extensive city, county and state public 
school systems. Periodically, thousands of students con- 
verge upon Nashville from every state in the union. 


Education is actually one of Nashville’s major industries, 


pouring millions of dollars annually into local business 


NASHVILLE CITY ZONE POPULATION..... 
| NASHVILLE MARKET POPULATION....... 


EVENING 


Represented by The Branham Company | 


| channels. Nashville and its entire trading area are com- 
| pletely covered by the city’s two great newspapers. 


257,726 
920,843 


Nashville Banner The Nashville Tennesseatt : 


MORNING “SUNDAY 
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Hollywood. . . . J. P. Williams 1s 
elected vice-president and _ general 
manager of station WING in Dayton, 
Ohio. . . . H. William Koster is ap- 
pointed station manager of WAAB, 
Worcester... . 


Major Frank  S. 
Kent returns from 
the wars to re-as- 
sume the  presi- 
dency of Tracy, 
Kent & Co. Ine. 


David G. Lyon 
becomes manager 
of research for 
Walter M. Swertfa- 
on Go, TH 2. 


Agencies 


An advertising man, long promi- 
nent in the agency business, is re- 
turning to his agency after service in 
the Armed Forces. Major Frank S. 
Kent re-joins Tracy, Kent & Co., Inc., 


Wichita KFH 


as president, after 26 months of serv- 
ice with the Army Air Forces in 
Africa, England, and the United’ 
States. 
i s 

McCann-Erickson, Inc., is busily 
making new appointments to its staff. 
Jackson Taylor, vice-president of the 
agency, is appointed manager of the 
Minneapolis office. In addition he is 
also a director of the company. Ap- 
pointed manager of the agency’s new 
Havana office, opening the first part 
of August, is Wallace H. Goldsmith, 
Jr. Luis P. Dillon, for the past ten 
years an account executive in McCann- 
Erickson’s Buenos Aires office, is now 
located in the New York City offices, 
where he assumes a special assign- 
ment with the Foreign Department. 
Neal Wilder joins the agency as an 
account executive. 

SS 

David G. Lyon joins the Walter M. 
Swertfager Co., as manager of re- 
search and a member of the agency's 
Plan Board, coming to them from the 
Biow Co. . . . Appointed director of 
copy and assistant to the president at 
S. Duane Lyon, Inc., is William Clay- 
ton. . . . Evan R. Peters has joined 
J. Walter Thompson Co., as manager 
of the Seattle office. . . . As manager 


of its Hollywood office, N. W. Ayer 


ere MAKING HAY in Boomtown!” 


You, too, can reap a harvest in booming Wichita... 
dented spending money is pouring from these rich farm lands , 


eas <e Caaeie eS 

Beechcraft Photo 

and that ain’t hay! Unprece- 
. - and from 


Wichita’s fabulously booming aviation industries, With the second largest population 
increase in the country and the per capita dollar value of its war contracts in first 


place, Wichita is in the money! But that is only half of the story . 


with Wichita its industrial as well as its 
plans for peacetime industrial ex- 
pansion, Today’s booming industry, 
with its backlog of agriculture and 
oil, is here to stay! 
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5000 WATTS DAY & NITE 


. . for Kansas, 
agricultural center, is already laying tangible 


KFH 


WICHITA 
CALL ANY PETRY OFFICE 


For record breaking 
sales now and great- 
er sales in the 
future . . . stick to 
that selling station 
in Kansas’ richest 
market— 


Jackson Taylor, y. 
p of McCann-Erick. 
son, Inc., assumes 
the managership of 
the agency’s Min. 
neapolis office. 


& Son, Inc., has named Herbert © 
Sanford. . . . Lester G. Barrow, for- 
merly advertising manager of the 
Brooklyn Edison Co., joins Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Inc., as account exec. 
utive. 

Ivan B. Romig, for the past 14 
years the publisher, advertising and 
promotion director of Sports Afield 
Magazine, takes over the control of 
the W. L. Black Advertising Agency, 
Reading, Pa. Mr. Black, founder of 
the agency, is leaving for the South 
Pacific as a war correspondent. . . . 
Rogers M. Combs, Jr., formerly with 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., leaves that 
agency to join the contact staff of 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample. 

“= 


Kenneth Laird joins Dancer-Fitz- 
gerald-Sample, Chicago, to direct de- 
velopment work on drug products. 
... Philip Cleland, with N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc., for 19 years, goes to 
Benton & Bowles, Inc., as account rep- 
resentative, assisting W. R. Baker, Jr. 
executive vice-president. 


Accounts 


The Coolerator Co., Duluth, Minn, 
post-war manufacturers of Coolerator 
Ice Refrigerators, Coolerator Home 
and Farm Freezers, and Coolerator 
Electric Refrigerators, name Ruthrauff 
& Ryan, Inc., New York City, to han- 
dle its advertising. . . . The advertis- 
ing of Maico Co., Inc., manufacturers 
of hearing aids, audio meters, and 
other electric devices in the field, will 
be handled by the Minneapolis office 
of McCann-Erickson, Inc. . . . The 
Pennsylvania Co. for Insurance on 
Lives and Granting Annuities, Phila- 
delphia, appoints N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., to handle its advertising. . . . 
Triangle Publications, Inc., publishers 
of Seventeen, turns its advertising ovel 
to Al Paul Lefton, New York City. 


* * * 


The Vanadium Corporation of 
America, announces the appointment, 
of Hazard Advertising Co., New York 
City, as its advertising agency. . - : 
Effective October 1, advertising of 
Star Electric Motor Co., and its sub 
sidiary, Star Equipment Corp., Bloom 
field, N. J., will be handled by Hor 
ton-Noyes Co., Providence, R. I 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


COMBAT FLYING TODAY... 
‘Career tine Tomorrow 


When the war ends, this FLYING ACES’ large 
intensely air-minded audience will keep their 
wings as career fliers, mechanics, navigators, 
designers, air transport and airport executives 
and active flying enthusiasts. This is a market 
made to your measure. Tell them about the 
“7 things you make in FLYING ACES. 

ishers 


over 


City. 


-— The Magazine of the Flying Age- Established 1928 
67 WEST 44th ST. « NEW YORK 18,N.Y. 
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Comment 


NEW FACES TO SELL. Manufactur- 
ers selling consumer goods through 
retail stores and retail service estab- 
lishments may soon behold new out- 
lets by the thousands. The faces— 
the proprietors if you please—behind 
these new setups will be, in many 
cases, war veterans—yes, GI Joes 
fresh in from the fighting front. 

Recent check-ups among men in 
the military service indicate that the 
desire to go into business for one’s 
self is by no means a theoretical or 
pipe-dream matter. GI Joes are thor- 
oughly serious about this one—and if 
you have talked with many of them 
lately, you probably realize these same 
GI Joes are plenty resolute about 
“taking their oor fr objectives.” 

In these days when most manufac- 
turers and their salesmen are finding 
it a terrific job to allot available pro- 
ducts on a basis that is fair and square 
to all, there is relatively little atten- 
tion being given to additional outlets 
and to brand new faces. But there 
are several reasons for giving this 
phase plenty of early-bird attention 
at the planning end, among which 
reasons the following seem worthy of 
mention: 


1. War is now our principal maker 
of employment, sales and profits. To 
hold at anything approaching present 
business and employment levels, let 
alone to increase them, means that 
the whole distribution machinery must 
be made to function on a scale never 
before attained. 


2. Over a half million small busi- 
nesses, principally retailers and con- 
sumer service organizations, have 
folded up since the war started. All 
these, and a great many more, will 
be needed to assure post-war pros- 
perity. 

3. The private enterprise system re- 
quires risk-taking and risk-taking in- 
volves considerable annual mortality 
on the retail firing line. In fact, this 
feature must be regarded as normal 
to our peacetime economy. 

4. It is easier and much more usual 
for small business units to engage in 
risks where their entire future ex- 
istence is at stake. Conversion from 
war to peace will necessarily entail 
risk-taking over a very wide front and 
will involve thousands upon thou- 
sands of individual business units. 
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5. Big business needs little business 
quite as much as little business needs 
big business—and the public needs 
both. Don’t let anybody kid you into 
believing that only mass operations 
will survive in the field of retail dis- 
tribution. They will be present and 
will be tough pace makers for the 
independent merchants. But will-to- 
work and ability to do a good job 
will leave ample room for both. 

6. The Federal Government has al- 
ready begun an extensive campaign 


BY RAY BIL 


to teach GI Joes how to go into bus 
ness for themselves—not business ; 
general, but in specific fields. Th 
aim is to give small business a servi 
comparable to what the farmer, esp 
cially the small-unit farmer, now gets 
Private companies are doing more ag 
more along the same line. Bristol 
Myers, for example, has just releasg 
new and quite revolutionary concep 
tions of “the drug store of the f 
ture.” 


7. The Federal Government ar 
the state governments have alrea( 
started a parade of plans to mak 
credit and capital available to GI Jog 
who seek to go into business for ther 
selves. Several thousand dollars py 
GI Joe who goes in for himself seen 
pretty well assured. 


8. In many important ways GI Jog 
have been taught more applied knowl 
edge —and faster —than they ha 
ever acquired from schools and a 
leges. Im many cases, they ha 
learned more about why it pays t 
study and acquire know-how befo 
sticking one’s neck out too far. Pe 
haps they are now the very types 0 
men who will be quickest and mos 
successful in adopting progressive net 
ideas in retailing and in retail servi 
ing. 

9. In many cities, even on Mai ' 
Street, although more noticeably o 
the lesser avenues, are retail stor 
so empty that you don’t even gy | 
pressed with a “‘to-let’”’ sign. But wh 
the war is over, the landlords wh ( 
own these vacant showrooms are ni 
going to be dormant for long. The! 
capital is already invested and the 
are going to want to put it to worl 
Many of them will be mighty gl 
to hook up with enterprising GI Jo: 

Well, that’s about enough for not 
But such factors ought to suggest ! 
a lot of sales executives that it is 
too early to start planning for a whil 
of a lot more outlets on the rt 
front and for a veritable army ° 
new faces on this same front. An 
meanwhile, too, it might not b 
bad idea to get better and better 4 
quainted with more and more 4 
Joes—so that you can better undé 
stand and serve the men who i! 
small part seem destined to compm 
a goodly percentage of your fu 
trade customers. 
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